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WAYS IN WHICH YOU CAN 


Recovery Costs. 


BY OPERATING THE NEW DESIGN 


Ross~Hoopt 


Smelt er Ay 


Compared from practically every angle of the operating 
expense of old type refractory units, the modern, efficient 
Ross-Hooper Smelter Body effects substantial savings. 
Here are a few of its major operating economies and 
advantages: 


GREATER CAPACITY! As much as 25% incréase per 
day over average capacity secured from double refractory 
units. 


LESS FLOOR SPACE required and greatly improved 


working conditions. 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW REFRACTORY COST — 
Eliminating about 85% of the usual refractory material 
requirements. 


HOT WATER AT HIGH TEMPERATURE—Con- 
tinuous volume averaging 50 U.S. Gallons per minute at 
about 200° F. 


NO: SHUT-DOWNS FOR RELINING or patching of 


smelter with this water-cooled design and construction. 


5: O.. Ross EN GINEERING : To the above can be added other advantages such as 


cleaner green liquor and more rapid settling of lime 


CORPORATION 2 sludge, reduced amount of salt cake required, etc.—more 


Main Office—350 Madison Ave. than enough in the way of increased efficiency and economy 
to fully justify replacement of older types of equipment 
pinta sige ea with modern Ross-Hooper Units. The cost of a Ross- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 201 North Welle Street Hooper Smelter is surprisingly low. A line to our nearest 


DETROIT, MICH. 12953 Greeley Ave. : ; ° 
PORTLAND, ORE. 2860 N. W. Front Ave. office will bring an experienced engineer to go over your 


recovery problems with you. 
Also manufacturers of the Ross-Wagner Recovery 
System for the recovery of chemicals and generationof .§«-—S«- Also manufacturers of the Ross-Wagner Recovery System 
. steam from waste heat in the processing of sulphate = for the recovery of chemicals and generation of steam 
- and soda pulp. Catalog will be sent on request. from waste heat in the processing of sulphate and soda 
Pe ee pulp. Catalog will be sent on request. 





Pacifie Pulp & Paper Industry is published once a month. at 71 Columbia St., Seattle. Wash. Subscription: U. 8S. and Canada, $4.00; other countries, $5.00. 
Entered as second class matter May 20, 1927, at the Postoffice at Seattle. under the Act of Mareh 3, 1879. 
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Although one important mill, St. 
Lawrence Corporation, has made a 
new deal for sufficient tonnage to 
keep its Three Rivers, Quebec, plant 
operating at capacity for the next 
two years, there have ben no defin- 
ite developments indicating a new 
price set-up among eastern Cana- 
dian newsprint mills. The St. Law- 
rence Corporation program was re- 
garded as significant, however. 

Certain concessions are believed 
to have been made in price, but op- 
erators are certain that no mill would 
tie itself up to contracts at this time 
without realizing some monetary ad- 
vantage over the existing standard 
price of $40 a ton New York and 
Chicago delivery. 


St. Lawrence Corporation’s action 
is believed to have been dictated by 
uncertainty as to how it would fare 
under the proposed pooling of ton- 
nage which some of the larger east- 
ern Canadian mills have been con- 
sidering. It represents the first move 
by an “independent” producer to set 
its house in order. 


Pool Agreement Expired 


The major producing companies 
had hoped to bring about some kind 
of agreement that would result in 
the allocation of about 50,000 tons 
of newsprint to the less fortunate 
mills in an effort to keep them from 
breaking down the price structure 
through independent concessions. 
Such an allotment was actually 
made, but the pool arrangement ex- 





CANADIAN OPINION REGARDS 
NEWSPRINT PRICE INCREASE ESSENTIAL 





Action of St. Lawrence Pa- 
per Company in negotiating 
a new deal for tonnage may 
bring interference from the 
Quebec government, it was in- 
timated by Premier A. L. Tas- 
chereau, who said the province 
could not tolerate “such com- 
plete disregard of public inter- 
est”. He said that no company 
could be permitted to enter in- 
to long contracts at this time 
“at the existing ruinous level.” 
- Mr. Taschereau said that his 
government had been co-oper- 
ating with the industry in its 
distress by giving special reduc- 
tions in stumpage rates and 
other concessions, but if any 
company so ignored the com- 
mon good the government 
would withdraw all aid from 
such company and take all 
measures necessary to protect 
the interests of the province. 

Leaders of the newsprint in- 
dustry in Quebec announced 
significantly that a price in- 
crease to $45 a ton would mean 
a distribution of $10,000,000 in 
Quebec province alone. 











pired at the beginning of this 
month (October). Producers delay- 
ed formation of a new pool to op- 
erate during the new contract pe- 
riod of 1935. Some of the independ- 
ents let matters ride, but St. Law- 






rence went out and sought its own 
deal, Hearst being reported as one 
of the chief new customers. 

General feeling in the industry is 
that the companies “long” in ton- 
nage must allocate some of their or- 
ders to the “short” mills in order 
to prevent price breaks, but so far 
there has been no tendency to vol- 
unteer such concessions, which 
would have to be made by such 
companies as Powell River Com- 
pany and Pacific Mills on this coast; 
Canadian International, Mersey, 
Anglo-Canadian, Lake St. John, E. 
B. Eddy & Co. in the East. 

Among the so-called “short” com- 
panies that would have to be taken 
care of are: Consolidated, Abitibi 
and Price Bros. Naturally there are 
objections to such a program as pro- 
posed. No mill is going to cheer- 
fully surrender business to which it 
feels entitled in these times. 

It is reported in some quarters 
that if matters get further out of 
hand pressure may be brought to 
bear on the United States code au- 
thority to restrict imports from Ca- 
nadian manufacturers violating price 
agreements. 

In view of all these complications 
a general price increase before next 
year is not generally anticipated. 

British Columbia Opinion 

British Columbia newsprint manu- 
facturers are hopeful of an early 
increase in price in view of the 
steadily increasing cost of produc- 
tion. Even though their mills have 








not suffered to the same extent as 
mills in Eastern Canada, they con- 
tend that operation at present price 
levels for an indefinite period is out 
of the question. 


Production Cost Rising 


Over the past twelve months the 
cost of producing a ton of paper in 
Canadian mills has increased by 
nearly $3 a ton. Wages and labor 
costs have increased this year all 
along the line, partly to conform 
with the somewhat severe code regu- 
lations under the National Recovery 
Act in the United States. At the 
same time the British Columbia and 
other provincial governments have 
compelled jonah sic to pay 
higher wages, especially to workers 
in the woods. The increase in labor 
costs so far is said to amount to 
about one dollar per ton of news- 
print produced. 


Wood Reserves Depleted 


Had it not been for the low cost 
of wood many of the Canadian 
mills could not have carried on dur- 
ing the past two years. While “eat- 
ing out of the woodpile” has been 
an effective way of keeping down 
costs to a minimum, it was only 
postponing the day when wood costs 
would rebound to their real level. 
This situation was not so pro- 
nounced on the west coast as in 
the east, for most of the big oper- 
ators have their own woods crews 
an their supply of pulpwood from 
independent loggers has at all times 
been ample. However, the rise in 
labor costs has been an important 
factor with the British Columbia 
mills and woodpulp prices have re- 
acted accordingly. 


Exchange Increases Loss 


It is estimated that wood and 
labor costs added at least seven per- 
cent to the cost of manufacturing 
newsprint in Canada during the last 
two years. In addition, the cost of 
chemicals and other required ma- 
terials has advanced steadily. Pro- 
ducers in Canada have had another 
“loss” to contend with, too, in the 
conversion of American dollars into 
Canadian funds. The exchange 
situation spelled happiness for the 
Canadian mills while the American 
dollar was at a premium, but lately 
it has been just the opposite, with 
Canadians losing from fifty cents to 
a dollar a ton due to the discount 
of American funds. This is a seri- 
ous loss when it is considered that 
about three-quarters of the Canad- 
ian newsprint output is marketed in 
the United States. Unfortunately 


for the manufacturers seeking an 
increase in price, however, it can- 
not very well be used as an argu- 
ment in view of the fact that Ameri- 
can publishers were not able to take 
advantage of the exchange situation 
when it favored the United States. 
Contracts bound them to pay in 
American funds. 

Apart from the publisher, who 
naturally opposes an increase in his 
costs, the majority of Canadian 
newsprint producers must regard as 
their opposition a group from their 
own ranks—the operators who are 
“short” of tonnage. With an excess 
of productive facilities, it is appar- 
ent that the majority cannot ad- 
vance prices if the “shorts” are only 
too willing to keep on supplying pa- 
per at the old price in order to build 
up their volume. 


Relief by Allocation 


The most effective means of com- 
batting this situation is believed to 
lie in a program of securing the co- 
operation of the “shorts” by allo- 
cating them tonnage at the expense 
of those who are “long”. Given a 
greater volume of tonnage it is be- 
lieved that the “shorts” would play 
along with the others in a united 
move for higher prices. When a 
pooling arrangement was made last 
fall the International Paper Com- 
pany underwrote the tonnage and 
received very little support from 
other mills. A greater degree of 
co-operation will be ‘necessary if the 
industry is to achieve its objective 
of higher prices for its product 


Woods Operations Not Financed 


It is pointed out by executives of 
Pacific Coast mills that unless some 
agreement is made very shortly for 
a higher price the Canadian banks 
will not finance Eastern Canadian 
woods operations this fall, and that 
is a very serious matter for the east- 
ern mills. This is the season when 
the wood must be atken out, if at 
all, and present stocks are nearing 
depletion. If the operations are not 
financed, the mills will reach the ex- 
haustion point next spring or sum- 
mer and the mills will be compelled 
to “fold up”. Drastically increased 
prices would then be inevitable, and 
the consumers would suffer. 





EXPECT PRICE CHANGE 

S. D. Brooks, president, and A. 
E. McMaster, vice-president and 
general manager, Powell River Com- 
pany, will return from their trip to 
the east early in November, and it 
is probable that after their confer- 
ences with executives of the indus- 
try in eastern Canada and the Unit- 
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ed States they will be in a position 
to clarify the price situation to 
some extent, although the general 
feeling at present is that no change 
is likely to come before the turn of 
the year. 

About December 1 the new equip- 
ment installed at the Powell River 
Company’s mills at substantial cost 
to improve the quality of newsprint 
production will go into operation. 
A large crew is now at work getting 
the new equipment ready. The 
daily capacity will not be altered. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA PULP.- 
WOOD DEMAND INCREASES 


So great has been the demand for 
pulpwood on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands this year that a new produc- 
tion record will probably be set, 
according to John R. Morgan, log- 
ging contractor, who has been tak- 
ing out timber for Powell River 
Company and Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
big British Columbia newsprint 
operators. 

“There hasn’t been anything like 
it since the war days when the Im- 
perial Munitions Board was comb- 
ing the Northwest forests for air- 
plane spruce,” said Mr. Morgan. 
“Next year production will proba- 
bly be double this year’s, at the 
present rate of cutting.” 

More logs were taken from the 
Queen Charlottes than from the en- 
tire mainland section from Prince 
Rupert north to Alaska, according 
to Mr. Morgan. 


Having cleaned up most of the 
timber at Crescent Inlet, the Mor- 
gan camps will be shifted to Sedge- 
wick Island this month, Morgan 
alone will employ more than 200 
men in the woods. The Allison 
Logging Company, operating at 
Cumshewa Inlet, and the Kelley 
Logging Company, running a camp 
at Atlin Inlet, will also be doubling 
their crews next year. The Kelley 
company has opened a new camp 
at Sewell Inlet, about twenty miles 
from Atli. The three companies 
will probably provide employment 
for about 600 men shortly after the 
turn of the year. 





McGREGOR JOINS PULP 
DIVISION of WEYERHAEUSER 


George H. McGregor, formerly 
instructor in pulp technology at the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry at Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, recently resigned 
to join the staff of the Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Company, Pulp Divi- 
sion, September Ist. 

Mr. McGregor’s duties will be in 
the technical control department of 
the pulp mill. 
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SITKA SPRUCE SUIT 
HEARD BY SUPREME COURT 


What appears to be the final 
round of the legal fight over the 
property of the Sitka Spruce Pulp 
& Paper Company pulp mill at Em- 
pire, Oregon, was held September 
19th before the Supreme Court of 
the State of Oregon at Salem. 


Fourteen lawyers appeared to rep- 
resent the various interests involved. 
Up to the time of going to press the 
court had not rendered its decision. 


The present action dates back to 
last March when Circuit Court 
Judge T. Brand ruled that the prop- 
erty had been legally purchased, 
without power of redemption, by the 
major creditors, who in turn had 
arranged to sell the mill to the In- 
ternational Wood & Sulphite Com- 
pany of Seattle. 

Attorneys for R. T. Bournes, re- 
ceiver of the Sitka Spruce property, 
claimed that the appellants had no 
judgment liens and therefore no 
right of redemption because their 


judgments were acquired after the 
receiver took possession of the 
property. 

Attorneys for the appellants, the 
Anglo-California National Bank, 
the Fidelity Warehouse Corpora- 
‘tion, and the Home Mortgage Com- 
pany, known as the Dollar and 
Fleischhacker interests who built 
the mill, allege that in the adminis- 
tration of the assets of a debtor 
under receivership, no creditor can 
obtain any preference by lien. 

Coos County intervened urging 
that the mill property be immediate- 
ly sold for taxes amounting to about 
$29,000. 

If the sale approved by the Cir- 
cuit Court is affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court the sale to the Inter- 
national Wood & Sulphite Com- 
pany will be consummated and the 
mill rebuilt for early operation. If 
the original owners win their argu- 
ment it is not known what they will 
do as the next step. 








OLYMPIC FOREST PRODUCTS 
EARNS PROFIT 

The general improvement in evi- 
dence in the pulp industry is reflect- 
ed in the report of the Olympic For- 
est Products Company of Port An- 
geles, Washington, for the fiscal 
year ending April 30th, 1934. A 
net profit of $205,214 is shown as 
compared with a loss of $385,906 
for the preceding year. 

The earnings are equivalent to 
$5.13 per share on the 39,997 shares 
of $8 preference stock outstanding. 

Sales for the fiscal year totalled 
$2,627,649.51. Net income from op- 
erations was $616,228.55. A net op- 
erating profit of $288,115.30 re- 
mained after deducting depreciation 
of $234,971.01 and interest of 
$93,142. 

Profit on bonds purchased for re- 
tirement amounted to $6,393.84. 
Net loss on disposition of capital 
assets was $52,616.56. Provision for 
Federal income tax was $36,678.11. 

In his letter to stockholders, Pres- 
ident E. M. Mills reports that total 
current assets are $837,845.26 as 
against total current: liabilities of 


$387,385.92. Bonded indebtedness 


has been reduced $87,000 to $1,- 
163,000. 

Mr. Mills states, “Experiments in 
the development of special pulps 
mentioned in our last report, have 
been continued under the direction 
of the technical staff of the Rainier 





Pulp & Paper Company and have 
resulted in the company being able 
to produce commercially a type of 
pulp used in the manufacture of 
rayon and other cellulose products. 
A long term contract has been en- 
tered into with Rainier Pulp & 
Paper Company which should as- 
sure the production and sale of a 
large volume of this type of pulp at 
a realization to the company above 
that which could reasonably be ex- 
pected from the production and 
sale of ordinary grades of pulp.” 





According to the last federal cen- 
sus, Washington had 86,897 work- 
ers employed in forest industries; 
Oregon had 52,171. Prior to 1930 
the lumber industry brought ap- 
proximately $250,000,000 per year 
into these two states. 


CROWN-ZELLERBACH 
DOUBLES DIVIDEND 
As a result of increased profits, 
Crown-Zellerbach Corporation an- 
nounced in October that on De- 
cember 1 it would double its quar- 
terly dividend from 37¥2c to 75c 
on its “preference” A and B stocks, 
of which there are 250,601 shares 
outstanding. In normal times, this 
stock pays a dividend of $6.00 per 
year. Its actual earnings for the per- 
iod were $1.07 per share. 


SECURES GOVERNMENT 
LOAN 

The International Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Co., Portland, Ore., has se- 
cured a loan of $60,750 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Fred A. Douty is president and 
manager of this company, which 
formerly was known as the Multno- 
mah Lumber & Box Co. The 
company has erected a spruce saw- 
mill at Kernsville on the Oregon 
coast, which it is operating in addi- 
tion to the sawmill in Portland. 
When the new sawmill is fully 
broken in it is the intention of the 
company to erect a board mill, prob- 
ably in Portland, and to engage in 
the manufacture of board contain- 
ers. The plan contemplates a sin- 
gle machine board mill and Sitka 
spruce and hemlock will be utilized 
from the company’s own operations. 


INLAND EMPIRE NEWSPAPERS 
BACK NEWSPRINT TARIFF 
The Libby, Montana, Western 

News, the Bonners Ferry, Idaho, 

Herald, and the Moscow, Idaho, 

News-Review have recently pub- 

lished editorials commenting upon 

the expected fight in the forth- 

coming session of Congress for a 

tariff on newsprint, and urging that 

their readers support the fight. 

All three papers are advocating 
the establishment of a newsprint 
mill in Northwestern Montana to 
utilize that region’s timber in the 
manufacture of newsprint paper for 
local and nearby consumption. 














BIG GAIN IN WASHINGTON'S 
PULP AND PAPER PAYROLL 


Remarkable increase in the pay- 
roll of Washington’s pulp and pa- 
per industry for the first six months 
of 1934 over the same period in 
1933, is shown in the report just 


issued by E. Pat Kelly, director of 
the Washington state department 
of labor and industries. 

The industry’s payrolls gained 


61.3 per cent, or $1,397,423 in the 
first half of 1934 as compared to 
the first half of 1933. The six months 
total for this year is $3,673,622 and 
for 1933 the six months total was 
$2,276,199. 

As this gain was made prior to 
the wage increase of August Ist, it 
almost entirely represents addition- 
al employment in the mills. 
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RAINIER SETTLES OYSTER 
PROBLEM 


Permanent settlement of the long 
drawn out controversy between the 
growers on Oakland Bay and the 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Company, 
appears to have been reached by the 
leasing of the beds to the pulp com- 
pany effective May Ist, 1935. The 
agreement is satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, the pulp company, the grow- 
ers and the community of Shelton 
where the mill is located. 


Five oyster growers signed the 
leases. Two others had previously 
leased their beds to the pulp com- 
pany. Only one grower on Oakland 
Bay, G. Yoshihara, did not partici- 
pate, being satisfied with the pro- 
gress his oysters are making. How- 
ever, Yoshihara’s minor children 
obtained a settlement through their 
guardian of $9,900, releasing all 
claims against the pulp company up 
to may Ist, 1934. 

The leases are for a fixed period 
of five years with three possible ex- 
tensions of three years each, the 
owners retaining the right to take 
back the lands after five years on 
giving notice, with the improvements 
and oysters thereon and upon exe- 
cuting a perpetual release to the 
company from all obligations or 
claims for damages past or future. 


Damages are to be paid by the 
Rainier company amounting to 
$60,000 representing all damages to 
the oyster beds alleged to have been 
made through waste liquor since the 
settlement of June 21, 1931, when 
the citizens of Shelton and outside 
friends paid to the oystermen $166,- 
000 to settle pending heavy damage 
suits and keep the pulp mill in Shel- 
ton. The settlement of $60,000 will 


be prorated among the growers 
signing the present leases. 

The pulp company takes immed- 
iate possession of the beds and be- 
gins paying rentals May Ist, 1935. 
These will be in excess of $1,000 
per month and will be prorated upon. 
the 1931 settlement basis. The 
largest single recipient will receive 
slightly in excess of $200 per month. 

The company agrees to expend 
not less than $1,000 per year on the 
largest grounds and proportionate 
sums on the others in an attempt to 
bring back into full production the 
native Olympia oysters. If the lands 
do not prove productive in the ex- 
perimental program the company 
has a three-way plan for protection 
according to the leases. 

First: The mill is empowered to 
purchase the oyster lands outright 
at a reasonable figure. 

Second: The pulp mill can renew 
the leases on the same terms. 

Third: If the development pro- 
gram proves unsuccessful the pulp 
mill can increase its rental payments. 

Previous beds leased last spring 
are already showing a satisfactory 
growth of young Olympia oysters 
according to those in charge. The 
leases include Olympia oysters only 
and do not include Japanese oysters 
now being raised by some growers. 

The construction of evaporating 
towers at the Rainier plant continues 
and will probably be concluded by 
the first of the year. Trials on a 
small scale indicate the entire 
amount of waste liquor will event- 
ually be evaporated to a consistency 
permitting its burning for the pro- 
duction of steam, thus eliminating 
all possibility of water pollution. 








POWELL RIVER EXECUTIVE 
CHANGES 

Departure of William Barclay, 
sales manager, on a tour of the 
Orient has brought about several 
temporary shifts in the Powell River 
Company’s office staff at Vancou- 
ver, B. C. 

R. C. McKenzie, production man- 
ager at Powell River, is being 
brought down to act as sales man- 
ager, while his office at the mill will 
be filled by D. A. Armour. 

Mr. Barclay’s office is being sub- 
divided as between sales and fi- 
nance, the latter having been one 


of Mr. Barclay’s duties. R. W. 


Foote, Mr. Barclay’s permanent as- 
sistant, has been appointed acting 
assistant treasurer. 


BOY. PAGE PAUL BUNYAN 

Prior to the big social event the 
Mason County Journal of Shelton, 
Wash., published the following 
illuminating story of what might be 
expected to happen. 

“After licking their chops in an- 
ticipation for three months, the Rai- 
nier Pulp & Paper Company golfers 
will at last sink their fangs into the 
turkey dinner they won in their an- 
nual links match with the L. M. gro- 
cers last June, when the merchants 
pay for the family style feed at the 
Hotel Shelton Friday night. 

“Although the L. M. clubbers pay 
for the meal, they claim they’ll eat 
most of the dinner, despite the rep- 
utations of Ferdie Schmitz and Mort 
Beach.” 








CAMAS PAYROLL INCREASES 

The Payroll of the Camas mill of 
the Crown-Willamette Paper Com- 
pany has increased approximately 
$12,000 monthly as a result of the 
wage agreement entered into early 
in August. 





RALPH SHAFFER GOES EAST 

Mr. Ralph Shaffer, president of 
the Shaffer Pulp Company, Tacoma, 
Washington, left on an extended 
Eastern trip October 8th. Mr| Shaf- 
fer will call on the paper mills in 
the Middle West and East. 





NEW TYPE OF NOTEBOOK 

The Li-Rite Corporation has 
been formed with George Grinnell 
as president and is manufacturing 
in its own building at Everett, 
Washington, spiral spring bound 
note books from stock made by the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Company. 

The advantage of this type note 
book is that the pages all lie flat, 
due to the loose leaf construction. 
A machine has been developed for 
automatically inserting the spiral 
wire coil which acts as the binder. 

Mr. Grinnell was formerly man- 
ager of the Western Paper Convert- 
ing Company at Salem, Oregon. 





EVERETT HOLDS SALES 
MEETING 

The annual sales meeting of the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Company was 
held October 15th to 17th inclusive 
at the company’s plant in Everett 
under the direction of J. L. Murray, 
sales manager. Mr. J. T. Pope who 
is in charge of the San Francisco 
sales office and Mr. A. A. Errist, 
manager of the Los Angeles sales 
office came north for the meeting. 
Harvey Stewart and Jerry Lecuyer, 
northwestern salesmen, also attend- 
ed the meeting. 





ACID SYSTEM STARTS 
The new Jenssen high pressure 
acid system was successfully started 
up at the sulphite mill of the Sound- 
view Pulp Company at Everett, 

Washington, on October. 15th. 





EVERETT OFFICIALS GO EAST 

Mr. W. J. Pilz, manager, and 
Mrs. Pilz left for New York Oc- 
tober 16th and Mr. J. L. Murray, 
sales manager, and Mrs. Murray 
left on the 19th. Mr. Pilz and Mr. 
Murray will attend the annual meet- 
ing of the association of Paper, 
Stationery and Tablet Manufactur- 
ers in New York and also the meet- 
ings of the code authority for this 
branch of the industry. Mr. Murray 


is a member of the code authority. 
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COAST SUPERINTENDENTS 
TO MEET DECEMBER 7th and 8th 


The Pacific Coast Division of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Super- 
intendent’s Association will hold its 
third meeting December 7th and 8th 
at the Hotel Winthrop in Tacoma. 


Members are asked to arrive by 
noon Friday, December 7th, to 
spend the afternoon playing golf, 
weather permitting. If golf is call- 
ed off on account of rain the in- 
formal making of pulp and paper 
will be in order for the afternoon. 
In the evening a reception will be 
‘held at the hotel. 

Both the morning and afternoon 
of Saturday, December 8th, will be 
taken up with business meetings, in- 
cluding the reading of papers and 
the election of officers for 1935. 
Word has just been received that 
Fred Boyce, the “father” of the 
Superintendent’s Association, will 
come West to attend the meeting. 
Almost every superintendent knows 
Fred Boyce and will want to see and 
talk with him again. 


Entertainment and dancing will 
feature the banquet to be held at 
the Hotel Winthrop Saturday even- 


g- 
Mr. Fred Shaneman of Tacoma is 


in charge of arrangements for the 
meeting and Mrs. Shaneman will ar- 
range a program for the ladies that 
will keep them having a good time 
every minute of the two days. 

Reservations should be addressed 
to Fred Shaneman, Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company of 
Washington, Tacoma, Washington. 

A number of manufacturers of 
equipment and supplies will have 
exhibits in the hotel lobby. 

Indications point to a larger at- 
tendance at the third meeting of 
the Coast Division than at either of 
the previous gatherings. Chairman 
H. Robert Heuer says that the pro- 
gram will be highly interesting and 
instructive, and urges all superin- 
tendents and their friends to attend. 
The officers have selected Olympia 
as the meeting place because of its 
central location. It is only a short 
drive from all Puget Sound and Co- 
lumbia River mills. 

Officers of the Pacific Coast Di- 
vision are: H. Robert Heuer, chair- 
man; G. J. Armbruster, first vice- 
chairman; Ferdinand Schmitz, Jr., 
second vice-chairman; H. C. Reim- 
er, third vice-chairman; H. A. Des 
Marais, secretary-treasurer. 








NEW WALLBOARD ANNOUNCED 


Combining the strength and rigid- 
ity of Douglas fir plywood with the 
insulating and acoustical qualities 
of Fir-Tex, a new board, Du-X, is 
being offered the building trades by 
the Du-X Corporation of Portland. 
For several years experiments have 
been carried forward to develop a 
combination plywood and insulating 
board, Fir-Tex being used in all 
cases and plywood from various 
plants being tested. The major 
problem has been to cement ply- 
wood to the insulating material in 
such a way that the necessary addi- 
tional compression does not ma- 
terially reduce the insulating quali- 
ties of the combined product. In 
Du-X the manufacturers feel that 
they have accomplished the ob- 
jective. 

The Du-X Corporation was form- 
ed to handle the sale of the prod- 
uct. Officers of the company are: 
President, Robert E. Dant, of Dant 


& Russell, Portland; vice president, 
E. W. Borcherding, of the West- 
wood Lumber & Veneer Co., Chi- 
cago; secretary, Albert Ridgway, 
Portland. The Westwood Lumber 
& Veneer Company for several 
years has been closely associated 
with Dant & Russell in the sale of 
Port Orford cedar separators and 
veneer. Eastern sales will be large- 


ly handled by that firm. 

The Du-X Corporation purchases 
its insulating material from the Fir- 
Tex Insulating Board Co., St. Hel- 
ens, Ore., and its Douglas fir ply- 
wood from the Vancouver Plywood 
& Veneer Co., Vancouver, Wash. 
The manufacturing process is com- 
pleted in the plant of the Vancou- 
ver Plywood & Veneer Co. Ply- 
wood is cemented to one face of the 
insulating sheet. It is expected that 
this material will largely find a mar- 
ket ‘as interior wall panelling. The 
plywood face may be either on the 
outside, or against the studs. 





COALS TO NEWCASTLE 


Thirteen thousand rolls, approxi- 
mately 1,040 tons, of Newfoundland 
newsprint were unloaded in Seattle 
and Tacoma the middle of October 
from the Norwegian motorship 
Brynje, consigned to local newspa- 
pers who obtain their entire income 
from the Pacific Northwest where 
the newsprint mills are short of busi- 
ness and unable to keep their men 
fully employed. This was a regular 
periodic shipment. 


At the present price of $41 per 
ton for newsprint, this shipment of 
foreign paper displaces about $42,- 
640 worth of Pacific Northwest 
newsprint, and at the same time took 
that much money to Newfoundland 
which otherwise would have been 
distributed into the trade channels 
of Washington and Oregon. 


Additional newsprint was unload- 
ed at California ports making the 
total newsprint production lost to 
Pacific Coast mills ever larger. The 
total tonnage discharged in Cali- 
fornia is not available. 





WELSH COMMENTS ON 
NEWSPRINT SITUATION 


William D. Welsh, editor of the 
Port Angeles (Washington) Eve- 
ning News speaks up for the Amer- 
ican newsprint industry in the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

The Seattle or Tacoma store ad- 
vertising in any newspaper buying 
its newsprint from Newfoundland, 
Quebec or Sweden aids and abets in 
the banishing from Washington 
state countless thousands of Ameri- 
can dollars that never will return. 
The Seattle or Tacoma store adver- 
tising in any newspaper buying its 
newsprint from Pacific Northwest 
mills stand a chance of getting its 
dollars back within twenty-four 
hours. Isn’t it about time the for- 
eign-buying press of the two large 
upsound cities woke up and helped 
this part of the country with dollars 
instead of advice and editorials? The 
dollar spent in Newfoundland goes 
to some foreign worker who gets 
only 18 cents to 22 cents an hour, 
and to Norwegian sailors on whose 
vessels the paper is transported to 
Seattle or Tacoma. At 18 cents an 
hour the Newfoundland worker has 
about as much chance of buying 
something in Seattle as he has of 
selling an electric refrigerator to a 
Siberian convict. At 47 cents an 
hour for the lowest paid man, the 
Port Angeles paper mill workers’ 
dollar reaches Seattle or Tacoma in 
the same week. 
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WESTMINSTER EARNINGS 
' IMPROVE 


Although prices continued at a 
low level and costs of raw materials 
increased, Westminster Paper Com- 
pany, operating mills at New West- 
minster, B. C., showed improvement 
in earnings during the year ended 
July 31, 1934, according to Presi- 
dent J. J. Herb. Increase in sales 
and manufacturing economies were 
the factor that enabled the com- 
pany to make such a satisfactory 
showing, Mr. Herb informed Pa- 
cific Pulp & Paper Industry. The 
general indications, he says, are 
that business will gradually im- 
prove; that the worst is definitely 
past. 

Westminster Paper Company, 
manufacturing a wide variety of 
specialties, tissues, wrapping papers, 
etc., has enjoyed a fairly substantial 
participation in export markets. For 
years the company has sold its 
products in Australasia and on the 
Canadian prairies, as well as in other 
markets. 

Mr. Herb’s financial statement 
shows profit before depreciation, 
bond interest and income taxes at 
$91,487 compared with $77,939 for 
the previous year. After deprecia- 
tion allowance of $35,311 compared 
with $29,900 the previous year and 
$12,500 for income taxes compared 
with $8,000, there remained $43,- 
676 available for bond interest of 
$17,989. 

Bond interest was thus earned 
nearly two and a half times after 
all charges, or over four times after 
income taxes but before deprecia- 
tion. The previous year there was 
approximately $40,000 available for 
bond interest of $18,460, indicating 
that interest charges were covered 
about two and a quarter times in 
that year. In the year ended July 
31 last there was a surplus of $25,- 
687 after all charges, compared with 
$21,579 the previous year. The 
usual 4 percent dividend on the 
common stock was paid, amounting 
to $19,116 so that the balance sheet 
showed an addition to surplus ac- 
count for the year of $6,572. The 
previous year after common divi- 
dends there was a net addition to 
surplus account of $643 after taking 
care of $1,850 in income tax relat- 
ing to a prior year. 

Surplus account at July 31 last 
stood at $30,189 compared with 
$23,517 the previous year. 


At the annual meeting a motion 
to pay a 4 percent cash dividend, to 
be paid in two installments of 2 per- 
cent each, the first on November 1 
and the other on May 1, was car- 
ried. 

The following directors were 
elected: J. J. Herb, S. A. Lake, J. 
G. Robson, H. M. Lord, Fred Smith, 
Knox Walkem, F. J. Hume, Francis 
Wright and John Peck. 

The balance sheet shows current 
and working assets of $190,467 com- 
pared with $169,003 a year ago. In- 
ventories at cost or market, which- 
ever is lower, were shown at $9,945 
compared with $80,328; bills and 
accounts receivable less reserve at 
$69,952; cash surrender value life 
insurance policy, $16,272, compared 
with $15,000; accrued interest on in- 
vestments was the same at $2,044 
and cash at $9,649 compared with 
$3,678. 

Current liabilities were shown at 
$74,620 compared with $59,885, in- 
dicating net working capital of 
$115,847 compared with $109,118. 

Capital assets amounted to $654,- 
914 compared with $666,082, the 
change being brought about by a 
larger allowance for depreciation, 
more than offsetting additions dur- 
ing the year of $23,741. 

Patents and trademarks were car- 
ried at the same value as previously 
—$75,132. Investments were also 
unchanged during the year at $107,- 
375 consisting of 6% percent first 
mortgage bonds of Pacific Coast Pa- 
per Mills to the amount of $100,- 
000, 20,045 shares in the same com- 
pany at $6,275 and $1,100 sundry 
investments. 

Debentures and cash in the hands 
of the trustee for 61 percent first 
mortgage debenture on Westmin- 
ster Paper was $29,545 compared 
with $16,846 a year previously. De- 
ferred charges of $793 brought to- 
tal assets to $983,095 compared with 
$960,536 a year ago. 

First mortgage debenture due 
April 1, 1950, and carrying 6% per- 
cent interest are outstanding to the 
amount of $200,000. 





Forest roads built by members of 
the CCC in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, if stretched in single line from 
the Pacific Coast, would reach 
across the continent and back—al- 
most to Chicago. 


PARKS GIVEN DINNER 


Tom Parks, who recently re- 
signed as chief engineer of the Haw- 
ley Pulp & Paper Company, Oregon 
City, Oregon, was given a surprise 
dinner by about sixty of his friends 
at the West Linn Hotel in West 
Linn on the evening of October 5th. 

In token of their friendship and 
esteem the guests presented Mr. 
Parks with a gold knife and chain, 
accompanied by a scroll upon which 
was written the names of those at- 
tending. Ray Smythe as toastmas- 
ter, made the presentation, remark- 
ing that, “We hope that with this 
knife you may cut yourself a large 
share of happiness and good luck, 
and that the chain symbolizes our 
attachment to you. Although we are 
already bound to you by chains of 
affection, this is further symbolical 
of our great esteem.” 

Lionel Malley sang several songs. 
Bill Kelly and Louis Smith played 
the violin and H. A. Des Marais the 
piano. The entire company joined 
in the singing of old songs. Ed 
Norton, chief electrical engineer at 
the Hawley mill was in charge of 
arrangements for the dinner and 
was assisted by Lionel Malley and 
Henry Reimer. 





PEPPELLE GOES TO SEA 


L. C. Peppelle, treasurer of the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany, Clear Lake, Washington, is 
also a lieutenant in the Supply 
Corps U. S. Naval Reserve. 

On October 15 Mr. Peppelle put 
aside his books and adding ma- 
chines for two weeks and joined the 
flagship Pennsylvania at Seattle for 
a trip southward to San Francisco 
and San Pedro. This may turn out 
to be a “postman’s vacation”, for it 
is rumored that the Supply Corps is 
held responsible for counting the 
number of beans consumed by the 
Navy. 





RAU HEADS SAVINGS INSTI- 
TUTION 

Irving T. Rau, secretary-treasurer 
o fthe St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Company, St. Helens, Oregon, has 
been elected president of the recent- 
ly organized Federal Savings & 
Loan Association of St. Helens. 





ANTIOCH MILL TO PUBLISH 
HOUSE ORGAN 

The Antioch, California mill of 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., will is- 
sue the first edition of its new house 
organ on November Ist under the 
editorship of Harry A. Hobbs. The 
publication will appear monthly. 
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MURALS IN NEW LIBRARY 
SHOW EVERETT PAPER MILL 


On the evening of October 3rd 
the new public library was dedi- 
cated at Everett, Washington, with 
appropriate ceremonies before a 
group of two hundred people. Dr. 
George T. Gunter, a member of the 
library board read an eulogy of the 
late Leonard Howarth, whose $75,- 
000 bequest made possible the build- 
ing of the new library. 

Mr. Howarth, a brother of Wil- 
liam Howarth, president of the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Company, 
was one of the organizers of the 
paper mill in Everett in 1902. The 
eulogy read at the dedication cere- 
mony was based upon incidents in 
Leonard Howarth’s eventful life, 
and furnished Dr. Gunter by Wil- 
liam Howarth. 

Upon his death in 1930, Leonard 
Howarth bequeathed $75,000 to the 
city of Everett to be used for the 
benefit of the city at the discretion 
of his executors. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the possible 
ways the money could be used in the 
interest of Everett, and decided after 
much consideration that a new pub- 
lic library would benefit the greatest 
number of residents of the city. 

In designing the new library, 
which is of modern architecture, the 
committee in charge, together with 
the architects, Bebb & Gould of Se- 
attle, decided it would be fitting to 
commemorate the pioneer history of 
Everett through the painting of 
three murals. The largest, about 
twenty-eight feet long and eight feet 
high, depicts the arrival of Captain 
Vancouver at the site of Everett and 
his taking the Puget Sound country 
in the name of England. Other his- 
torical events from 1792 to 1850 
are shown on this mural. 

The second mural, about eight by 
fourteen feet, deals with the history 


of Everett beginning with 1892. The 
first industries are emphasized, the 


_ barge works, the sawmill, the nail 


works and the paper mill. The first 
through train from St. Paul in 1893 
is pictured. 

The third mural presents Everett 
as it is today with its industries in- 
cluding the modern mill of the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Company. 

The three murals as well as a 
frescoe painting were designed and 
executed by John T. Jacobsen, Se- 
attle artist and architect. Mr. Jacob- 
sen was assisted in the painting of 
the murals by Jane Brown Wyckoff, 
also a Seattle artist. 

The mural depicting Everett as 
it was in 1892 is reproduced on this 
page. 





BARCLAY TO DEVELOP 
ORIENT MARKET 

Indicating its determination to 
make the most of its opportunities 
in the Oriental field, Powell River 
Company is sending William B. 
Barclay, sales manager, on a four 
months’ tour of Japan, China and 
the Philippine Islands to investigate 
market possibilities and make a gen- 
eral study of trade conditions. 

Mr. Barclay plans to leave Van- 
couver, B. C., on the Canadian Pa- 
cific liner Empress of Japan. This 
will be the first time that the com- 
pany has sent one of its executives 
to the Orient since Robert Scanlon 
visited Japan about three years ago. 
Mr. Scanlon is now in charge of the 
company’s office in San Francisco. 

Powell River Company has de- 
veloped during the past five or six 
years an exceedingly valuable busi- 
ness in the Orient, especially in 
Shanghai and Hongkong, but its 
officials believe that the field is al- 


most inexhaustable in sales possibili- 


ties. Increase in silver valuation 
has been of considerable benefit to 
Chinese buyers, and while all Powell 
River Company’s transactions are in 
sterling the feeling is that now and 
during the next few years China will 
be in the market for an increasing 
tonnage of newsprint. Especially 
since the embargo on Japanese 
goods China has shown an inclina- 
tion to place a larger percentage of 
its orders with Pacific Northwest 
mills and to rely less on the Jap- 
anese mills which at best were a 
badly handicapped competitor of 
mills in this part of the world owing 
to inferior quality and higher costs. 

An interesting feature of Powell 
River Company’s business with 
China has been the supplying of 
specially colored papers. Various 
colors have a special significance. 
Newsprint sent to some buyers, for 
instance, is stained red and used as 
“prayer papers”. Some idea of the 
potentiality of the newsprint market 
may be gained from the fact that 
newsprint is used in China for many 
purposes which in this country 
would require finer grades. School 
books and many literary books use 
newsprint exclusively. 





HAWLEY IMPROVING WOOD 
ROOM 


Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, 
Oregon City, Ore., is reconditioning 
its wood room and making some im- 
provements in the material handling 
system. Several of the chippers have 
been rebuilt and fitted with anti- 
friction bearings. 





MERRILL VISITS COAST 


Mr. A. D. Merrill of Watertown, 
New York, vice president of Chemi- 
pulp Processes Inc., visited Pacific 
Coast mills during the month of 
September, in company with A. H. 
Lundberg, of Seattle, Pacific Coast 
representative of Chemipulp Pro- 
cesses, Inc. 
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HAWLEY REORGANIZATION 
PLAN PROGRESSES 


As a further step in the reorgani- 
zation program of the Hawley Pulp 
& Paper Company, Oregon City, 
Ore., under provisions of the new 
corporate reorganization amend- 
ment to the national bankruptcy 
act, Federal Judge McNary of Port- 
land, on October 2, gave formal ap- 
proval to the plan submitted to the 
security holders of the company on 
March 15, 1934. 

An order continuing the Hawley 
Pulp & Paper company in posses- 
sion of all of its property was made 
by the court along with an order to 
the company to give notice to all 
creditors and stockholders of a 
hearing before the court on Mon- 
day, October 29, at 10 a. m., to 
consider advisability of continuing 
the company in possession. 

Under the corporation reorgani- 
zation amendment, enacted by con- 
gress June 7, 1934, provision is 
made that if 6624 per cent of any 
class of creditors agree to the plan 
of reorganization of that class of 
security, then the court mav con- 
firm the plan and compel the mi- 
nority group to accept the plan. The 
petition of the Hawley Pulp & Pa- 
per Company sets forth that securi- 
ties have been deposited with the 
depositary under the plan as fol- 
lows: 

Six per cent first mortgage bonds 
due July 1, 1946, total issued and 
outstanding, $2,127,500; total de- 
posited, $1,591,500; per cent de- 
posited, 74 per cent. 

Seven per cent notes due July 1, 
1934, total issued and outstanding, 
$500,000; total deposited, $500,000; 
per cent deposited, 100 per cent. 

First preferred $7 cumulative no- 
par stock, total issued and outstand- 
ing, 20,000 shares; total deposited, 
15,5244 shares; per cent deposited, 
77 per cent. 

Second preferred $6 cumulative 
no-par stock, total issued and out- 
standing, 8000 shares; total deposit- 
ed, 748724 shares; per cent deposit- 
ed, 93 per cent. 

Common stock voting trust certifi- 
cates, total common stock outstand- 
ing, 200,000 shares; voting trust cer- 
tificates outstanding representing 
200,000 shares; voting trust certifi- 
cates deposited representing 174,- 
378; amount deposited, 87 per cent. 

Business of the Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Company has been conducted 
at a net yearly loss for the past three 
years and eight months, according 
to the company’s formal petition. 
The company is in dda since 
July 1, 1933, in payment of interest 


on $2,127,500 of 6 per cent first 
mortgage bonds issued July 1, 1926. 
It is also in default in complying 
with the sinking fund requirements 
to the extent of $295,459.44, with 
the further sum of $134,500 becom- 
ing due on July 1, 1935. A promis- 
sory note of July 1, 1929, for $500,- 
000 payable to Blyth & Co., Inc., 
was payable July 1, 1934, and in- 
terest on the note is due from Jan- 
uarv 1, 1933. 

The plan of reorganization. which 
has been presented by the Hawlev 
Pulp & Paper Company to the hold- 
ers of its securities, was evolved by 
the following committee, appointed 
by the board of directors on July 
30, 1933: Isaac D. Hunt and E. S. 
Collins, Portland; representing 
bondholders; W. Lair Thompson, 
Portland, representing note holder; 
A. S. Kerry, Seattle, representing 
stockholders, and Watson Eastman, 
Portland, representing management. 

The $2,127,500 issue of 6 per cent 
first mortgage bonds of July 1, 1926, 
provided funds with which the Haw- 
ley Pulp & Paper Company built a 
new structure at Oregon City and 
installed a newsprint paper ma- 
chine ,as well as for other features 
of an extensive building and im- 
provement program, it is stated in 
information provided for security 
holders. 

“Briefly summarized, the plan is 
devised to conserve the assets of the 
company and retain the priority of 
all securities as now existing. The 
plan provides for all available funds 
being disbursed to bondholders until 
the bonds are retired, except as pro- 
vided hereafter,” reads a statement 
of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany. 

“This will be accomplished by 
using annually the first $279,404.48 
(the 1932 depreciation charges) for 
the purchase of bonds after adver- 
tising for offers. Funds exceeding 
this amount (net earnings of the 
company) to be disbursed as inter- 
est to bondholders until 4 per cent 
per annum has been distributed. 
Funds above this amount to be used 
for the payment of interest on the 
note until 3 per cent per annum has 
been distributed. Funds above this 
requirement to be used for the pur- 
chase of bonds and the retirement 
of the note in the ratio of 81 per 
cent per value of bonds and 19 per 
cent par value of note, until $1,- 
000,000 par value of bonds shall 
have been retired, when such avail- 
able funds shall be used, first, for 
the payment of bond interest; sec- 
ond, the payment of note interest, 
and third, for the purchase and re- 
tirement of bonds and note princi- 





pal on a pro rata basis according to 
the par value of the outstanding 
bonds and unpaid par value of the 
note. After the retirement of bonds 
and note, dividends shall be paid 
on the first preferred stock and, up- 
on the payment of all cumulative 
dividends thereon, the plan termi- 


- nates.” 


The order, as given by the court, 
temporarily enjoins all persons 
from instituting any suit or prosecu- 
tion of any kind against the com- 
pany. 





SOUNDVIEW HAS GOOD 
TWO MONTHS 

According to President H. H. 
Fair, the Soundview Company of 
Everett, Washington produced 4,- 
772 tons of sulphite pulp during 
August. Sales amounted to 4,634 
tons. Inventory at the end of Aug- 
ust was 3,440 tons which is carried 
at cost. 

August operations resulted in a 
profit of $18,290.13 after all 
charges including an approximated 
reserve for depreciation of $20,000, 
contingency and other reserves of 
$4,000 and capital stock tax of $4,- 
185 for the year ending June 30th, 
1934., but before Federal taxes. 

During September 4,479 tons of 
pulp were produced and 5,829 tons 
were sold, leaving on hand an in- 
ventory of 2,090 tons which is car- 
ried at cost. 

September operations resulted in 
a profit of $24,032.80 after all 
charges, including an approximate 
reserve of $20,000 for depreciation, 
$4,000 for contingency and other 
reserves, but before Federal taxes. 





CANADIAN PULP EXPORTS 
GAIN 

According to official figures _is- 
sued by the Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce, total ex- 
portations of wood pulp of all 
classes mechanical and _ chemical, 
from the Dominion during the first 
eight months of the current year 
amounted to 395,473 net tons, val- 
ued at $16,749,714. In the corres- 
ponding period of 1933 exports 
amounted to 378,644 net tons val- 
ued at $14,544,836. 1934 exports 
increased 16,829 tons in the first 
eight months and the increased value 
was $2,204,878. 





Under a program of intensive 
forest management western Oregon 
and Washington can grow pulp- 
wood timber fast enough to supply 
indefinitely the entire annual de- 
mand of the nation’s pulp and pa- 
per industry. 
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ECONOMIC AND SAFETY FEATURES 
OF 
CUBICLE TYPE MOTOR CONTROL UNITS 


Metal enclosed switchgear (1) 
and power switching apparatus (2) 
have been discussed before the an- 
nual New York meetings of the 
TAPPI. In these papers the sub- 
ject of metal enclosed units has 
been treated from the standpoint of 
economy and safety with respect to 
power generation and distribution, 
particularly in the pulp and paper 
industry. Economics of manufac- 
ture and installation which have 
been proven for this type of con- 
struction can be realized more fully 
by extending the idea of group as- 
sembly of self-contained units to 
include motor control distribution 
center and starting units. The safety 
features assume major importance 
because of the greater number of 
men whose regular duties cause 
them to come in contact with the 
operation of the equipment. 

This paper will deal with the de- 
sign, application, and safety feat- 
ures of cubicle type motor control 
for squirrel cage, synchronous and 
wound rotor motors. Cubicle con- 
struction does not in any way limit 
the features of control design since 
all standard and special types of 
control are easily assembled in cubi- 
cle form. Excellent forms of stand- 
ardized control equipment are 
available, but on the basis of ap- 
paratus cost only, proper considera- 
tion cannot be given to installation 
costs and circuit interrupting capac- 
ity, especially when a group of mo- 
tors is involved. Motor cubicle 
control does not overlap the field 
of high capacity switchgear neces- 
sary for adequate feeder protection. 
This paper, therefore, begins at the 
feeder delivering power at motor 
voltage and is concluded with the 
installation of equipment within a 
single unit, that provides circuit pro- 
tection as well as motor protection. 
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Since construction features and 
installation costs are of primary im- 
portance in gaining a correct solu- 
tion to the entire problem, it is 
necessary that a brief review be 
given of the previous forms of mo- 
tor starting equipment. 

Beginning with a fused knife 
switch as the only form of motor 
control, little was accomplished to- 
ward control development because 
of the interest in the induction mo- 
tor. As late as 1915 bulky manual- 
ly operated devices and magnetic 
switches in generously proportioned 
enclosures were all that were avail- 
able. About 1920 interest in con- 
trol equipment resulted in the de- 
velopment of magnetic starters 
which were compact, much more re- 
liable and with a greatly extended 
life. An analysis of the time-cur- 
rent curve of the motor indicated 
that a much greater portion of the 
thermal capacity could be safely de- 
veloped using a therma! overload 
relay. The first real advance in mo- 
tor control development was thus at- 
tained, resulting in extensive instal- 
lations and individual motorization 
of, machines. 

For years, standard mill construc- 
tion for 600-volt power distribution 
consisted of grouping standard 
starters, either wall mounted or as- 
sembled on a framework, above 
which a horizontal three-conductor 


‘copper bus was mounted within a 


completely enclosing sheet metal 
gutter box. Incoming power con- 
nection was made to this bus. 
Immediately below the bus gutter 
box, fuses and knife switches were 
located on the supporting rack, 
usually in the form of fused safety 
switches with individual enclosing 
cabinets and external operating han- 
dles. . Below the safety switches, 
one of the many available forms of 
oil immersed switches was mounted, 
equipped with inverse time limit 
overload protection. Conduit n 

ples of various sizes and ioe 
were used between the bus gutter 
and safety switch and then between 
the safety switch and the oil im- 
mersed switch. Conduit was then 


run from the motor side of the oil 
immersed switch to the motor loca- 
tion. This assembly of individual 
pieces of apparatus on the main 
switching rack with its interconnec- 
tion of short conduit nipples was 
duplicated for each and every motor 
circuit. 

Motor control of the desired type 
was usually mounted near the motor 
location, necessitating another break 
in the run of wiring between the 
bus and the motor to include the 
motor control. The cost of wiring 
materials and conduit together with 
labor and electrical apparatus rep- 
resented an investment out of all 
proportion for the class of installa- 
tion obtained. Also, labor and wir- 
ing materials were a total loss from 
the standpoint of salvage, when cir- 
suit changes or change of rating 
were required. 

Safety codes, national standards, 
as well as operating practice, led to 
many variations in this combination. 
Municipalities have always superim- 
posed special operating and safety 
requirements that further increased 
the cost of installation. Industries 
coming within municipality limits 
have been forced to carry the ad- 
ditional burden. 

Switch rack construction also ap- 
plied to 2200-volt service except that 
an exposed bus and disconnecting 
switches represented common prac- 
tice. The lower part of the 
switch rack contained an oil cir- 
cuit breaker for each motor circuit, 
equipped with inverse time limit 
overload protection. The motor 
control, as in the case of low voltage 
equipment, was located close to the 
motor and entirely separate from 
the switch rack. Complicated as 
these systems now appear to be, they 
represented the best practice at the 
time they were installed. 

An item of major importance in . 
connection with switch rack con- 
struction was the necessity for pro- 
viding special locations and enclos- 
ures where chemicals, sawdust or 
refuse materials deposited on elec- 
trical apparatus might jeopardize 
continuous operation. The solution 
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to this special housing feature will 
be pointed out later in connection 
with cubicle construction. 

The above discussion covers the 
important points of switchrack con- 
struction, operating experience with 
which indicated, high first cost, lack 
of adequate circuit protection and a 
continual hazard to operators and 
maintenance men. Numerous inter- 
connections between scattered pieces 
of equipment, combined with the 
exposed mounting, caused operating 
difficulties and circuit troubles. 

Experience gained with various 
forms of switch rack construction 
has enabled such organizations as 
the Olympic Forest Products Com- 
pany, the National Paper Products 
Company, the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company and the Washington 
Pulp & Paper Corporation, to care- 
fully consider the advantages of a 
form of construction which would 
concentrate motor control and cir- 
cuit protective features within a self- 
contained structure, so enclosed as 
to not require special housing in 
control vaults or separate control 
rooms. If the electrical problems 
can be answered through the proper 
selection and construction of elec- 
trical apparatus, and the question 
of special housing features can be 
disposed of, there is no reason why 
the self-contained unit cannot be 
delivered at its ultimate location by 
the electrical manufacturer com- 
pletely assembled and wired, requir- 
ing only feeder service connections, 
individual motor lead connections 
and suitable external control wiring. 
Since an electrical manufacturer 
could not obtain complete installed 
costs of electrical apparatus, nor ac- 
curately determine all operating ad- 
vantages, it remained for the engi- 
neering departments of such pro- 
gressive industrial organizations as 
named above, to foster the actual 
development of the complete unit 
control known as cubicle construc- 
tion. 

Cubicle control is distinctly di- 
vided into two separate classes: the 
first class involving all equipment 
and circuits 600 volts and below; 
and the second class applicable uni- 
versally to 2500 volt circuits, with 
many 4000 volt circuits covered by 
the same analysis. 

The plant of the Olympic Forest 
Products Company represents two 
distinct industries: a sawmill and a 
pulp mill, 2200 volt and 440 volt 
cubicle were laid out for all depart- 
ments of the plant. Each group of 
2200 volt cubicles varied in number 
between eight and twelve units; the 
440 volt groups combined ten to 
thirty units. Each group was built 








ECONOMIC FEATURES 

The principal factors con- 
tributing to saving in instal- 
lation time are: that conduit 
and cable work can be finished 
to a single point of intercon- 
nection before the cubicle is 
placed on its foundation, also 
metering circuits and control 
devices are completed within 
the cubicle by the electrical 
manufacturer. It should be 
feasible with a nominal sized 
electrical crew to complete the 
installation of a ten unit cubi- 
cle within ten days after de- 
livery of the cubicle unit. The 
ease with which the prelimi- 
nary work is installed and the 
simplicity of completing final 
connections should be com- 
pared with the intricate system 
of interconnection required by 
former switch rack construc- 
tion. Cubicle construction also 
eliminates the expense of pro- 
viding control vaults and spe- 
cial control rooms. Similar 
savings in installation and sim- 
plicity of construction apply to 
440 volt cubicle control. 











in a continuous assembly, sub-divid- 
ing only the larger groups for ship- 
ping purposes. Each 2200 volt cubi- 
cle unit contained circuit disconnect- 
ing switches, control and protection 
for one motor, while each vertical 
section of the 440 volt assembly 
contained circuit disconnecting 
switches, control and protection for 
two motors 30-h.p. and below. 440 
volt motors 40-h.p. and above re- 
quired one entire vertical section. 

Construction of the 2200 volt 
cubicles consists of a three-conduc- 
tor bar copper bus running continu- 
ously throughout the length of a 
complete cubicle group. The bus 
passed from one cubicle to another 
through an insulating separator and 
was mounted within each cubicle on 
bus supports. Each bus was entire- 
ly enclosed thus providing barriers 
between busses, and isolation from 
other apparatus. A special feature 
of barrier supports is a very light 
gauge angle iron running the com- 
plete length of each flat barrier sec- 
tion in place of the small foot angle 
used on the conventional forms of 
construction. Taps from the bus 
were taken to disconnecting switches 
located in the upper portion of the 
cubicle operated through rear open- 
ing doors. 

The circuit from the disconnect- 
ing switches connected to circuit 
breakers of moderate rupturing ca- 


pacity located in the lower portion 
of the cubicle. All circuit breakers 
were actuated by floor mounting so- 
lenoids operated from a d-c control 
bus. Breakers were so selected that 
rupturing capacity fulfilled short 
circuit requirements in any part of 
the plant. Each group of 2200-volt 
cubicles was served by a. separate 
feeder controlled by a high capacity 
breaker located in the power house. 
In anticipation of an increased de- 
mand for circuit interrupting capac- 
ity, all major fault conditions which 
could be relayed at the individual 
cubicles were referred back to the 
feeder breakers located at the power 
house. 

Since the power house feeder 
breaker were operated from a sta- 
tion battery, instantaneous over- 
current devices mounted as auxiliary 
units in standard induction over- 
current relays on the individual 
cubicles, caused instantaneous trip- 
ping of the feeder breaker. Each 
group of cubicles was equipped with 
an induction type under-voltage re- 
lay which caused opening of all cir- 
cuit breakers in the individual sec- 
tions of a given group for under- 
voltage conditions. Suitable over- 
load protection was, of course, con- 
tained within each unit to meet the 
particular motor requirement. All 
cubicle units with their circuit break- 
ers served as motor control equip- 
ment actuated by push buttons in- 
stalled at the remote locations. The 
required instruments and relays for 
each section were mounted on the 
front panel. 

A similar construction arrange- 
ment was used for the 440 volt cubi- 
cles except that a three-conductor 
bus ran through the extreme top 
and extreme bottom portions of 
each group (Fig. 1). Each 440 volt 
motor circuit starting at the bus, 
consisted of a front operated knife 
switch followed by a standard line- 
starter equipped with a thermal 
overload relay. 

A review of the construction de- 
tails of the 2200 volt cubicle units 
will clearly show that a group of 
cubicles can ,be delivered by the 
electrical manufacturers completely 
assembled and wired ready for loca- 
tion on a suitable foundation. 

It is then only necessary to 
make feeder connections directly to 
the bus, connect the various motor 
circuits to their respective . circuit 
breakers within the cubicle struc- 
ture, and install the necessary push 
button circuits for remote oper- 
ation. Connection of a direct cur- 
rent operating voltage to the control 
bus running the length of the cubi- 
cle group makes the job complete, 
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with a minimum of time and ex- 
pense for installation. 

The principal factors contributing 
to saving in installation time are: 
that conduit and cable work can be 
finished to a single point of inter- 
connection before the cubicle is 
placed on its foundation, also meter- 
ing circuits and control devices are 
completed within the cubicle by the 
electrical manufacturer. It should 
be feasible with a nominal sized 
electrical crew to complete the in- 
stallation of a ten-unit cubicle within 
ten days after delivery of cubicle 
unit. The ease with which the pre- 
liminary work is installed and the 
simplicity of completing final con- 
nections should be compared with 
the intricate system of interconnec- 
tion required by former switch rack 
construction. Cubicle construction 
also eliminates the expense of pro- 
viding central vaults and special 
control rooths. Similar savings in 
installation and simplicity of con- 
struction apply to 440 volt cubicle 
control. 

Safety is the controlling factor in 
the proportioning of cubicle design. 
Mill operators and electrical main- 
tenance men are given the benefit 
of maximum protection in the oper- 
ation of this type of equipment, by 
reason of the following safety feat- 
ures. These safety features are: 

1. All live circuits are totally en- 
closed within each cubicle structure. 

2. Door interlocks are provided 
to insure each compartment being 
clear if the section is opened. 

3. Internal barriers are provided 
around bus and bus connections. 

4. Maintenance men can be sure 
the correct disconnecting switches 
are open because they are segre- 
gated from others in the same 
group. 

5. All current carrying parts are 
insulated for full circuit voltage. 

6. Inexperienced operators can 
safely operate the control by remote 
push buttons. 


7. The isolation of all electrical . 


equipment prevents tampering by 
unauthorized persons. 

8. Inspection and maintenance 
are aided by ample clearance. Maxi- 
mum accessibility is obtained 
through full width swinging doors 
which can be provided on front and 
rear of each section. - 

All cubicle units are built on a 
frame of rigid standard structural 
steel shapes entirely self-supporting, 
and to which the sheet metal separ- 
ators and partitions are later at- 
tached. is type of construction 
provides a unit which is entirely 
self-supporting, is a permanent 
housing, and: if ‘necessary: can be 





SAFETY FEATURES 

Safety is the controlling fac- 
tor in the proportioning of 
cubicle design. Mill operators 
and electrical . maintenance 
men are given the benefit of 
maximum protection in the 
operation of this type of 
equipment, by reason of the 
following safety features: 

1. All live circuits are totally 
enclosed within each cubi- 
cle structure. 

. Door interlocks are provid- 
ed to insure each compart- 
ment being clear if the sec- 
tion is opened. 

. Internal barriers are pro- 
vided around bus and bus 
connections. 

. Maintenance men can be 
sure the correct disconnect- 
ing switches are open be- 
cause they are segregated 
from others in the same 
group. 

. All current carrying parts 
are insulated for full cir- 
cuit voltage. 

. Inexperienced operators can 
safely operate the control 
by remote push buttons. 

. The isolation of all electri- 
cal equipment prevents tam- 
pering by unauthorized per- 
sons. 

. Inspection and maintenance 
are aided by ample clear- 
ance. Maximum accessibil- 
ity is obtained through full 
width swinging doors which 
can be provided on front 
and rear of each section. 











moved without distortion of the as- 
sembly. The entire frame is sup- 
ported on two channel irons to pro- 
vide a rigid relationship between ad- 
jacent units. All cubicles, whether 
for 2200 volt or 600 volt service, are 
so designed and constructed that 
additional units may be added to 
either end by a simple extension of 
the main bus in the upper part of 
structure, and a similar extension of 
the control bus and channel iron 
base. 

During the past four years, occa- 
sional additions have been made to 
the 2200 volt and 600 volt cubicle 
groups. In each case general out- 
line dimensions have been made to 
conform to the original installation. 
Variations in the arrangement of in- 
ternal apparatus mounting and 
methods of accessibility have been 
altered to meet requirements. Swing- 
ing panels front and rear, one 
swinging panel, removable back sec- 


tion and disconnecting switches 
operated from either front or rear, 
are possible variations in arrange- 
ment. Special colors for voltage 
classification, individual control cir- 
cuit swtiches for each cubicle, spe- 
cial metering equipment and com- 
plete relay systems for special mo- 
tor control are readily obtainable. 

Within the last year new switch- 
gear developments have been incor- 
porated in the design and construc- 
tion of both the 600 volt and 2500 
volt cubicles. The Westinghouse 
De-ion Nofuze circuit breaker in 
600 volt ratings, has been substi- 
tuted for the safety switch or fused 
knife switch previously used be- 
tween the bus and linestarter (Fig. 
2). These switches have an indi- 
vidual pole rating of 10,000 amperes 
interrupting capacity and afford 
complete circuit protection for 600 
volt systems. The De-ion circuit 
breaker contains tripping character- 
istics for short circuit and inverse 
time limit protection. The line side 
of the De-ion circuit breaker is con- 
nected directly to the bus within the 
600 volt cubicle while the load size 
connection is made to the linestart- 
er. The function of motor protec- 
tion still remains with a thermal 
overload relay mounted in conjunc- 
tion with the contactor forming the 
motor starter. 

The De-ion circuit breaker ap- 
plied to 600 volt cubicle construc- 
tion resulted in space saving by re- 
arrangement of the relative location 
of the circuit breaker and the con- 
tactor for a given motor circuit. 
Only one main three-conductor bus 
is now built in to the complete 
length of the cubicle assembly. 
From this bus vertical feeder busses 
are installed for each pair of verti- 
cal sections. In the new design, for 
ratings 30 h.p., 440 volts and below, 
it is possible to build four complete 
units in one vertical section, each 
unit consisting of De-ion circuit 
breaker and motor linestarter. One 
vertical section will accommodate 
three larger units for motors 40 h.p. 
to 60 h.p., 440 volts. Thus it is pos- 
sible to arrange to feed eight com- 
plete motor control units from a 
single vertical bus. The depth of 
the De-ion circuit breakers is such 
that they are mounted directly in 
front of the vertical bus compart- 
ment. The complete depth of the 
cubicle is used for the linestarter 
compartment. Segregation between 
individual busses is not attempted 
although a complete system of sec- 
tionalizing barriers is used through- 
out. The sectionalizing of the verti- 
cal bus is obtained by pairs of motor 
controls with’ a horizontal barrier 
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with a secondary rating suitable for 
the contactor coil circuit, while the 
primary is connected to the power 
feeder supplying power to the mo- 
tor. Under-voltage therefore af- 
fects the motor and control simul- 
taneously causing the contactor to 
open and remove power connection 
from the motor. The limited rup- 
turing capacity of the oil immersed 
contactor has prevented its use as a 
circuit protective switch but when 
circuit protection is accomplished 
with the type “BA” De-ion fuse, the 
oil immersed contactor can be adapt- 
ed to the function of motor control. 

The contact opening thermal over- 
load relay controls the coil circuit 
of the oil immersed contactor and 
the simplicity of standard linestarter 
control is attained. 

Experiences with the installations 
of 600-volt cubicles demonstrated 
the economy of complete unit as- 


sembly by the electrical manufac- 
turer. Complete circuit and appara- 
tus protection is obtained with the 
De-ion Nofuze circuit breaker, and 
all fuses are eliminated. Standard 
linestarters and thermal overload 
relays are assembled into the most 
compact yet most accessible form. 
Even with this important space sav- 
ing, each motor conduit connection 
is made to an individual contactor 
compartment for complete isolation 
of all circuits. 

In the 2500 volt cubicle class, the 
use of oil circuit breakers demon- 
strated what could be accomplished 
with unit construction. The de- 
velopment of the De-ion fuse sim- 
plifies construction and apparatus 
selection, which further assists in 
the 2200 volt motor control pro- 
blem. Complete unit assembly can 
be made by the electrical manufac- 
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turer to accomplish a unit construc- 
tion that combines circuit discon- 
necting switches, circuit protection, 
motor control and motor protection. 

Motor control cubicles in any 
voltage classification may contain 
any combination of apparatus for 
squirrel cage, wound rotor or syn- 
chronous motors, to eliminate the 
special control vault or control 
room, and as a means of reducing 
the installation time to a minimum. 
The character of this design guar- 
antees greater safety to operators 
and maintenance men while the 
quality of internal construction per- 
mits electrical apparatus to function 
at maximum efficiency. 

A review of these important feat- 
ures, combined with flexibility of 
construction, make cubicle type mo- 
tor control units worthy of consid- 
eration for new mill projects and re- 
habilitation of existing plants. 








B. C. PULP 
FINANCIAL 


Improvement in the business done 
by British Columbia Pulp & Paper 
Company, Ltd., with head offices in 
Vancouver and mills at Woodfibre 
and Port Alice, has permitted the 
company to meet full interest pay- 
ment on the 6 percent first mortgage 
sinking fund gold bonds on the due 
date November 1, according to 
President Lawrence Killam. 

The November payment is the 
last of the payments which the com- 
pany obtained permission from 
bondholders to postpone if neces- 
sary. By agreement in May, 1933, 
the bondholders agreed to postpone 
interest installments falling due in 
1933 and 1934 on the understanding 
that they would be payable in order 
of their maturity as and when 
“cash available from operations is 
sufficient to pay them.” 

Under this plan payment due 
May 1, 1933, was made October 16, 
1933, with interest at 8 percent from 
May 1. Before the November 1 due 
date conditions had improved suf- 
ficiently to permit payment in full 
on December 1, 1933, only one 
month’s deferment being necessary. 


May 1 of this year payment was 
made without any postponement 
and the same condition will obtain 
on November 1. Bondholders 
waived and cancelled sinking fund 
installments due in 1932, 1933 and 
1934. The 6 percent first mortgage 
bonds are outstanding to the amount 
of $3,321,000. 


, Printing paper 


IMPROVES | 
CONDITION 


So far as the 7 percent general 
mortgage sinking fund gold bonds 
due 1950 are concerned, bondhold- 
ers agreed to postpone interest pay- 
able in 1932, 1933 until November 
1, 1934, interest to accrue at 7 per- 
cent on payments so deferred. Sink- 
ing fund payments were cancelled 
from 1932 to 1934 inclusive. 

Mr. Killam says that volume of 
business is being well maintained, 
although the price situation is any- 
thing but satisfactory and worse 
than it was eighteen months ago. 


The company’s mills are still operat-. 


ing at capacity. He points out that 
a new competitive factor is now en- 
countered in the Orient as a result 
of the entry of Oregon and Wash- 
ington mills into that field. He does 
not look for an early advance in 
pulp prices, partly because of the 
breakdown of the Scandinavian 
pulp conference which had sought a 
greater degree of stability in the in- 
dustry. 





MOODY GIVES TALK 


Anson Moody, assistant secretary 
of the Everett Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany of Everett, Washington, ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting, Sep- 
tember 17th, of the Printing Indus- 
try of Snohomish County at the 
hotel Monte Cristo in Everett. Mr. 
Moody spoke on the manufacture of 
from pulpwood 


through to the finished paper. 


CROWN-WILLAMETTE TAXES 


The revised personal property tax 
valuation of the Crown-Willamette 
Paper Company at Camas, Washing- 
ton, of about a $1,000,000 is al- 
most identical with the entire per- 
sonal property valuation in the city 
of Vancouver, Washington. This 
shows clearly the heavy contribu- 
tion being made by the company to 
the personal property taxes of Clark 
County. and its importance in sup- 
porting the schools and government. 





FIR-TEX CHIPPING UNIT IN 
PRODUCTION 


In late September the chipping 
unit of the Fir-Tex Insulating 
Board Co., St. Helens, Ore., entered 
production, marking a new depar-. 
ture in the manufacturing process of 
the company. Major equipment in 
the chipping department includes a 
barker, a screen and a chipper, all 
of Hesse-Ersted design and manu- 
facture. Business in Fir-Tex is 
gradually expanding. The basic 
wage scale was recently advanced 10 
per cent. 





GRAYS HARBOR UNIT 
NEARLY FINISHED 


The new addition to the pulp 
mill of the Grays Harbor Pulp & 
Paper Company at Hoquiam, 
Washington, will be completed early 
in November. The additional di- 
gester will materially aid the mill in 
maintaining a smooth production of 
pulp both for the paper mill unit 


and outside customers. 





Eastern visitors to ‘the TAPPI 
convention held September 9th to 
13th in Portland, Oregon, expressed 
an intense interest in the develop- 
ment of this region as a pulp and 
paper making center during the 
past ten years, and a conviction that 
the natural resources of the Pacific 
Northwest would support an indus- 
try of far greater proportions upon 
a perpetual basis, creating more em- 
ployment of a permanent nature in 
the production of sufficient pulp 
and paper to make the United States 
independent of foreign imports. 

A few of the comments are print- 
ed below: 

G. N. Collins, International Pa- 
per Co., New York, N. Y.: “I have 
been delighted with what I have 
seen of the pulp and paper industry 
of the Pacific Coast. The wealth 
and quality of the raw materials, the 
ample supply of power available, 
make positive a substantial further 
development in the industry in this 
region. Before returning I intend 
to visit many of the operations and 
inspect methods and the products 
of the mills.” 

Helen U. Kiely, American Writ- 
ing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.: “It 
has been both a distinct pleasure 
and a valuable business aid to visit 
the Pacific Coast, mingle with the 
men and women of the pulp and 
paper industry and inspect the raw 
materials and the products made in 
the West. I am sure that much 
benefit will come from this for those 
of us in the East as well as those 
who have so royally entertained the 
TAPPI visitors. We come to learn 
‘and I, for one, have learned much.” 

Harold H. Murdock, Champion 
Fibre Company, Canton, North 
Carolina: “We are large consumers 
of Pacific Coast pulp. I will un- 
doubtedly benefit materially from 
this trip. It has brought a new 
understanding of the pulp wood re- 
sources and producing capacity and 
I, for one, expect to see substantial 
growth in the West and increased 
use of Pacific Coast pulp in the 
East.” 

H. H. Harrison, Crystal Tissue 
Company, Middletown, Ohio: “This 
trip has been of great benefit, not 
only because of the friendships 
made, but because of the better un- 
derstanding of Pacific Coast meth- 
ods and resources gained. I am 
anxious to learn more about western 
production and possibilities.” 
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WHAT EAST THINKS OF WEST 


C. E. Curran, in charge Paper 
Section Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis.: ‘The interest in 
western production and western re- 
sources I have noted among eastern 
visitors on this trip serves to inten- 
sify my belief in the great possibili- 
ties of the pulp and paper industry 
upon the Pacific Coast. The mod- 
ern plants and methods I have seen 
bespeak substantial progress and 
point the way toward future sub- 
stantial developments.” 

C. C. Heritage, Oxford Paper 
Company, Rumford, Maine: “I can- 
not speak too highly of the value 
and the pleasure resulting from this 
pilgrimage to the West Coast. 
Wood resources, water, climate, 
power unite to make of the Pacific 
Coast an ideal location for the pulp 
and paper producer, a combination 
of natural advantages which can 
only result in expansion of the in- 
dustry and widened interest in its 
products.” 

C. J. Kern, The Moore & White 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: “This 
has been one of the most interesting 
trips I have ever made. I am 
amazed at the progress of the west- 
ern pulp industry and can hardly 
believe that this has taken place in 
so short a time.” 

J. F. Rhoades, Mead Corpora- 
tion, Chillicothe, Ohio: “The plants 
and the talks with western oper- 
ators have been intensely interest- 
ing to me and I am taking home 
with me much valuable information 


to digest.” 


F. J. Kranhold, Kimberly Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis.: “I cer- 
tainly envy the wood supply of the 
Pacific Coast. We endeavor to use 
fresh wood and take special pains to 
prevent dirt and gravel from enter- 
ing the wood. We are using some 
hardwood. Our wood cost, which 
is around $12.50 a cord, is certainly 
much higher than yours.” 


G. W. E. Nicholson, Southern 
Kraft Corporation, Mobile, Ala.: 
“The size of the western pulp wood 
amazes me. Apparently the western 
mills like large logs; to handle them 
would bring to us added cost. Our 
supply is plentiful, but upon the Pa- 
cific Coast would probably not be 
regarded as good sized second 
growth. Evidently there will never 
be any shortage of pulp wood in the 
West. The South and the West are 
the two great future pulp produc- 


ing regions of the United States ° 





and have much to work for in com- 
mon.” 

H. Liebeck, Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa.: “This visit has 
been most pleasant for me and I 
have learned much from it. TAPPI 
with its broad facilities for bringing 
about exchange of information, the 
friendships one makes upon such 
trips and the free exchange of ideas 
will be reflected in more rapid pro- 
gress in the industry. My interest 
in the Pacific Coast was renewed and 
intensified by this trip.” 

E. P. Klund, Hammermill Paper 
Co., Erie, Pa.: “It was about 40 
years ago I made my first trip to 
the Pacific Coast in connection with 
some equipment which was being 
installed in what is now the Crown- 
Willamette Paper Co. My interest 
in the West has never flagged and 
upon each trip West I see evidences 
of substantial progress. The pro- 
gress of the past is but a forerunner 
of the accomplishments of the fu- 
ture I am sure.” 

Geo. F. Durand, Port Huron Sul- 
phite & Paper Co., Port Huron, 
Mich.: “Never had so much fun or 
saw so much in a few days. The 
pulp wood resources impress me tre- 
mendously. Samples of young 
growth are amazing. The West 
looks good to me.” 

Alex Johnson, Provincial Paper, 
Ltd., Port Arthur, Ontario: “I have 
been particularly interested in the 
opportunity to inspect the mills and 
methods employed on the Pacific 
Coast.” 

Shinji Kimura, Mitsubishi Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Kobe, Japan, was one 
of the most interested visitors pres- 
ent and expressed deep concern in 


the supply of pulp wood and pulp. 





JOINS TAPPI 

James G. Long, chemical engi- 
neer, with the Technical Control 
Department of the Crown-Willam- 
ette Paper Company at Camas, 
Washington, has recently become a 
member of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp & Paper Industry. 
Mr. Long graduated in 1928 from 
the department of chemical engi- 
neering at the University of Wash- 
ington. ; 





Lumber and wood products pay 
6342 percent of all wages and sal- 
aries of Oregon’s manufacturing in- 
dustries. A “sustained yield” forest 
program might be a “life saver” for 
Oregon—if, and when. 
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AN UNUSUAL MILE LONG 


STEAM LINE 


Construction and Operation of the 14 Inch Steam Line 

Between the Power Plant of the Washington Gas and 

Electric Company and the Plant of the Longview Fibre 
Company at Longview, Washington 


Transmission of power has been 
a continuing problem since power 
was first conceived as an aid to man- 
kind. There is a temptation to dwell 
on the romance involved in the 
step-by-step development of various 
solutions of the problem, but I am 
restrained by the conviction that 
members of this association are not 
as a rule sentimental as regards to 
the problems of their own industry. 
Transmission of power as a modern 
day problem calls to mind high 
tension transmission lines for con- 
veying electrical energy from_ its 
source to distribution centers. Per- 
sonally, because of my own train- 
ing, I could with more confidence, 
discuss electrical power transmission, 
but since I have been asked to pre- 
sent information on the transmis- 
sion, I will confine myself to that 
subject. 

The transmission of high pres- 
sure steam in large quantities and 
over a comparatively long distance 
is an accomplished fact, and with a 
year and a half of satisfactory op- 
eration, we can assure you it is a 
successful accomplishment. 

In 1932 the Longview Fibre Com- 

“pany was generating all of its own 
steam and a portion of its electrical 
requirements, purchasing from the 
Washington Gas & Electric Com- 


pany the balance of the electrical — 


power required. Its growing needs 
both for power and steam called for 
additional facilities. The Washing- 
ton Gas & Electric Company had 
available capacity for both services 
and since the increased electric load 
required only additional substation 
capacity and heavier conductors, 
the problem became one of steam 
transmission. The economics of the 
situation having been agreed to by 
the respective companies, the power 
company’s engineers tackled the 

*Presented at the International Convention of 
TAPPI, Portland, . tember 10th to 
13th, 1934, by Ral; T. Smalley, Vice-Presi- 


dent, Washington & Electric Company, 
Longview, Washington. 


By RALPH T. SMALLEY * 


problem of the design and con- 
struction of the steam line. 
Although no new fundamental 
principles were involved, the length 
and capacity of the line were such 
that little precedent could be found 
upon which to base its design. 
Larger capacity lines have been built, 
and longer lines were in operation, 
but so far as we could determine no 
line of equal size and length had 
ever been constructed. The initial 
requirements call for an average de- 
livery of practically 100,000 Ibs. of 


‘ steam per hour, with periodic swings 


up to 150,000 lbs. per hour at the 
time of charging the digesters. There 
was the further possibility that twice 
this average amount of steam might 
eventually be required. It was speci- 
fied that the steam should have a 
condition of not less than 195 lbs. 
guage, dry, saturated. The distance 
from the power plant of the Wash- 
ington Gas & Electric Company to 
the mill of the Longview Fibre Com- 
pany is just over a mile, the route 
of the line being just 5700 feet. Con- 
tinuity of service and provision for 
increased steam demands in the fu- 
ture, were prime considerations. It 
was agreed at the outset that the 
best type of construction would be 
the most economical. 

With all these considerations in 
mind, seamless steel tubing, class B, 
14-inch outside diameter was select- 
ed for the pipe. It has a wall thick- 
ness of 5/16 inches and weighs near- 
ly 50 lbs. per foot. The steam en- 
tering the line, normally has a pres- 
sure of 240 lbs. guage, and with a 
superheat of 150 degrees of super- 
heat, the total temperature of the 
steam is approximately 550 degrees. 
The delivery conditions noted above 
permitted a total pressure drop nor- 
mally of 45 lbs. and under extreme 
conditions the pressure drop could 
be as much as 100 lbs. It is, there- 
fore, quite evident that the design 
of the line involved some interesting 
problems in dealing with expansion, 
suspension, insulation and metering. 


With steam at 550 degrees, the ex- 
pansion per 100 feet of line is over 
4.5 inches, so that with the line at 
a uniform temperature, provision 
had to be made for a total expansion 
in excess of 21 feet. Bear in mind 
that the facilities for expansion had 
to take care of this unusual change 
in length, each time the line was 
heated and cooled. Although there 
was some flexibility in the line due 
to offsets necessary to avoid exist- 
ing structures and to utilize the best 
available right-of-way, we deemed it 
advisable to provide for the total 
expansion, within the expansion 
units themselves. Various types of 
expansion bends were considered but 
the final design called for a total of 
13 bends made of plain pipe, the 
smallest having a radius of 72 
inches and the larger ones a radius 
of 120 inches. It may serve to em- 
phasize the size of these larger bends 
by noting that each one required 
more than 100 feet of pipe. They are 
designed to take care of a linear ex- 
pansion of 2434 inches each. When 
installed in the line, all bends were 
sprung apart cold, to one-halé of the 
allowable expansion movement, so 
that they are in a normal unstressed 
position when one-half of the total 
expansion has taken place, and carry 
the allowable working stress when 
the line is either cold or full ex- 
pansion has taken place. The stress 
in the bends called for a wall thick- 
ness of ¥% inches in the 14-inch pipe 
material used in making the bends. 

It developed that the weight of 
the pipe covering slightly exceeded 
the weight of the pipe itself, and 
interestingly enough the bare pipe 
full of water for the hydrostatic test 
had substantially the same weight. 
The facilities for suspension and 
support of the line, had to be de- 
signed to carry a weight in excess of 
100 lbs. per running foot. The sus- 
pension members also had to permit 
of flexibility for the large movement 
resulting from expansion as well as 
freedom for lateral movement. The 











line is entirely above ground, al- 
though one section of approximately 
300 feet is carried through an exist- 
ing tunnel and another section of 
about 100 feet passes through one 
of the head mill buildings of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company. A 
minimum ground clearance of 6 
inches is adhered to except at the 
delivery end of the line, where it 
was necessary to elevate the line to 
obtain twenty-five foot clearance 
over tracks, roadways and existing 
structures. It is obvious that the line 
had to be anchored between expan- 
sion joints and that the travel of the 
pipe due to expansion would be at 
a minimum half way between anch- 
ors, at which points the expansion 
bends were installed. 

The type of support principally 
used is a simple A frame, made of 
34-inch steel pipe, embedded in 
concrete, with a suspension member 
consisting of a 1%-inch steel rod 
having a swivel attachment both at 
the top of the A frame and into a 
clip welded into the pipe. These A 
frames are spaced approximately 25 
feet apart and are slightly over 10 
feet in height. This height was nec- 
essary so that no undue vertical 
movement of the pipe takes place 
during expansion. All expansion 
bends are supported horizontally to 
facilitate drainage. Where existing 
structures did not permit the use of 
the A frames, the line rests on steel 
plates set on concrete piers in a man- 
ner permitting lateral as well as 
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linear movement of the line. In the 
elevated section of the line, for a 
distance of 363 feet, the line is sus- 
pended from wooden towers of a 
height sufficient to give the neces- 
sary clearance. One of the large ex- 
pansion bends had to be located in 
this elevated section and is also sus- 
pended from a tower of special de- 
sign. The line is anchored between 
expansion bends, fifteen anchors be- 
ing installed. The maximum distance 
between anchors is 582 feet. Drain- 
age in the line is provided by drip 
pockets and one-inch steam traps in- 
stalled at approximate intervals 
along the line. The line has a slight 
slope toward these pockets. 

A remarkable degree of flexibility 
in the line has been attained. It is 
possible to set in motion, like a huge 
pendlum, a whole section of the line 
between anchors, by exerting a slight 
backward and forward pressure on 
any hanger supporting an expansion 
bend. 

Proper insulation of the line was 
of paramount importance. With 
nearly 21,000 square feet of pipe sur- 
face to be covered, the possibility of 
enormous heat losses with inade- 
quate insulation was apparent. Based 
on an analysis of the relation be- 
tween heat losses and fuel costs, it 
was decided to insulate the line with 
3 inches of 85 per cent magnesia 
covering. This material is suitable 
for use at temperatures up to 600 
degrees. For ease in application, an 
inner layer of 14% inches thick, in 


‘sectional form and an outer layer 


of the same thickness but in seg- 
mental form was specified. 

In view of the large amount of 
steam sold and delivered through 
the line, accurate metering was most 
essential. Steam flow meters, with at- 
tendant pressure guages and ther- 
mometers were installed at both the 
inlet and delivery end of the line. 
These flow meters both indicate and 
record the rate of flow and record 
the total amount of steam passed. 
The customer has a duplicate meter 
installed at the delivery end of the 
line. This flow meter uses the same 
orifice nozzle as the other meter and 
is used for check purposes. As 
originally installed the flow meters 
recorded up to a maximum rate of 
flow of 150,000 lbs. of steam per 
hour. Within a short time, there- 
after, the Longview Fibre Company 
increased its requirements to such 
an extent that it was necessary to 
make changes in the metering equip- 
ment so that it would record flows 
up to 200,000 lbs. per hour. The 
flow meters will record with reason- 
able accuracy steam flows down to 5 
per cent of their rated capacity. A 
steam flow meter has also been in- 
stalled in a 3-inch by-pass line, in 
order to measure flows below this 
amount and to check line losses 
when no steam is being used. 

With the exception of eight joints 
where extra heavy Van Stone flanges 
are used the entire line is welded. 
The pipe was purchased in double 
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random lengths with a wide bevel 
for gas welding. Due to the size of 
the bends, it was necessary to ship 
them in sections from the shop 
where they were fabricated, and 
then weld them in the field. The 
larger bends required four welds 
each. In deciding upon the type of 
welding to use in the line we made 
careful tests between electric and gas 
welds, We decided the electric welds 
were too brittle and lacked bending 
or tension strength. The electric 
welds also failed to get full penetra- 
tion. There are a total of 200 welds 
in the main line. Welders averaged 
six welds per day on the line and 
three per day on the expansion 
bends. In addition to the main line 
welds, there were a total of 444 
welds on the hangers, supports, an- 
chors, etc. Welding costs exceeded 
our estimate due in part at least, to 
adverse weather conditions. Approx- 
imately two-thirds of the welding 
costs was for material, rods and gas 
and the remaining one-third for 
labor. The line was tested in sections 
by applying 500 Ibs. hydrostatic 
pressure and using the hammer test 
around all welds. The care exer- 
cised in the welding was evidenced 
by the fact that there was not a 
single flaw found in any weld. 


In applying the insulation, each of 


the 14-inch layers were securely 
wired in place, and a finish coat of 
hard asbestos cement was applied. 
Weatherproofing was accomplished 
by covering the line with two layers 


of 15-lb. asbestos felt, spirally 
wound, and mopped together with 
all joints thoroughly Bos oa with as- 
phalt. All flanges, valves and fittings 
were insulated in a similar manner. 
The steam line takes off of a 12- 
inch header in the power plant and 
delivers into a 12-inch header at the 
paper mill, each end of the line be- 
ing controlled by a 12-inch gate 
valve. In addition to the gate valve 
at the intake end, we have installed 
a balanced lever valve with a dia- 
phram operated regulating device. 
This valve functions to prevent an 
excessive drain on the steam headers 
in the power plant. The regulating 
device is set to maintain a minimum 
pressure on the header and if the 
pressure drops below this point, it 
throttles the valve, controlling the 
line. In addition the balanced valve 
will close automatically with any 
sudden drop in pressure on the dis- 
charge side of the valve, such as 
might be occasioned by a break in 
the line. A 3-inch by-pass line is 
constructed around the valves on the 
intake end of the line and controlled 
by a 3-inch globe valve. In warming 
the line up and bringing it into ser- 


vice, the main valve is kept closed 
and steam enters the line through 
the by-pass. Pressure is thus equal- 
ized on both sides of the main valve 
when it is opened. A reducing valve 
is installed on the delivery end of 
the line, to equalize the pressure at 
the point of delivery. 

Considering adverse weather con- 
ditions and many other factors in- 
volved we feel that we made a re- 
markable record in the construction 
of this line. The contract between 
the Longview Fibre Company and 
ourselves was signed on October 12, 
1932, and on January 26, 1933, the 
line went into service. Within that 
period we designed the line, pur- 
chased the materials and built the 
line. In order to get the standard of 
material we wanted, the steel for the 
pipe had to be poured, billets rolled, 
and tubing spun in an eastern mill 
and shipped through the Canal and 
up the west coast to Longview. The 
pipe for the bends had to be un- 
loaded in San Francisco, where the 
bonds were fabricated and then re- 
shipped. Although I may be criti- 
cized for advertising, I think I 
should give recognition to certain 
firms who contributed largely to the 
early and successful completion of 
the job. C. C. Moore and Company, 
engineers of San Francisco, were re- 
sponsible for the details of design, 
Crane and Company furnished the 
pipe and fabricated the bends while 
Johns-Manville supplied the pipe 
covering. The total cost of the line 
was just under $57,000.00 or about 
$10.00 per foot of line. This figure 
covers design and all construction 
overheads. I might add that the costs 
today, would be considerably higher. 


The line was placed in service on 
January 26, 1933, and has been in 
continuous use since. Steam has been 
off of the line only two or three 
times since it first went in service, 
incident to changes in the meters, 
etc. We have had no operating or 
maintenance problems of any kind 
to date. In putting the line into ser- 
vice, the one and one-half-inch blow- 
off valves, located at the steam traps, 
are opened and then steam is admit- 
ted to the line through the three- 
inch by-pass. When the line is 
cleared and heated, these blow-off 
valves are closed progressively start- 
ing at the plant end. The pressure 
is then brought to normal, the 12- 
inch valve opened, and the by-pass 
closed. This warming up operation 
normally requires about one and a 
half hours. The steam traps are in- 
spected frequently and it has been 
necessary to replace a few discs and 
valve seats. 

We have not attempted to keep 


detailed statistics on the operation 
of the line. Tests over short periods 
of duration during the first few 
months the line was in service 
showed that the pressure drop be- 
tween the inlet and delivery end of 
the line varied from 3 pounds with 
a flow of 60,000 lbs. per hour to 21 
pounds with a flow of 120,000 lbs. 
per hour, when the pressure at the 
plant end was 235 pounds. The drop 
in pressure has been less than antic- 
ipated due to certain changes in de- 
sign and the class of material used. 
The reducing valve at the delivery 
end of the line was not in the orig- 
inal design, but with the lower pres- 
sure drop and the wide variation in 
the rate of flow, it was found to be 
necessary in order to maintain a 
reasonably uniform pressure. The 
metering equipment is on the low 
pressure side of this reducing valve, 
and consequently all data on pres- 
sure drop, now includes the throttl- 
ing effect of this valve. A separator, 
originally installed on the delivery 
end, has since been removed since 
it was found to be unnecessary. 

In December of last year, the ori- 
fice plates for the steam flow meters 
were removed and flow nozzles in- 
stalled to increase the capacity of 
the flow meters to 200,000 Ibs. per 
hour. Since that time, we have re- 
corded rates of flow as high as 
195,000 Ibs. per hour. A check of a 
recent 24-hour period shows a total 
delivery of 3,723,122 lbs. of steam 
for the period or an average rate 
per hour of 155,000 Ibs. per hour. 
The heat loss on that day was the 
extremely low figure of 12.7 B.T.U. 
per pound of steam or about | per 
cent. For the month of July a total 
of 86,345,145 lbs. of steam was de- 
livered through the line. The aver- 
age pressure at the inlet was 229.64 
Ibs. and the average total tempera- 
ture was 548 degrees. The average 
pressure at the point of metering on 
the delivery end was 187.7 lbs. and 
the average total temperature there 
was 508 degrees. The heat loss for 
the month was about 1.4 per cent. 
101,217,000 lbs. of steam was de- 
livered during the month of August, 
an average of 136,000 lbs. per hour 
for every hour in the month. For the 
19 months in which the line has 
been in operation, no less than 
770,000 tons of water in the form 
of superheated steam has been car- 
ried through the line at an average 
velocity of well over a mile per min- 
ute. I have with me some photo- 
graphs of the line taken during the 
construction period and also a few 
blue prints of certain details of con- 
struction if any of you care to see 
them. 
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EXHIBITS AT THE TAPP! CONVENTION 
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ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


Some of the interesting exhibits 
at the recent TAPPI convention at 
Portland are shown on the opposite 
page. At the upper left is shown 
the exhibit of the Pacific Coast Sup- 
ply Company, arranged by William 
R. Weill, manager and located in 
the center of the Multnomah Hotel 
lobby. Mr. Weill’s exhibit included 
displays of the following companies 
represented on the Pacific Coast by 
the Pacific Coast Supply Company: 
Eastwood-Nealley Corporation, F. 
C. Huyck & Sons, Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Company, Heller & Merz 
Corporation, California Cotton 
Mills Co., E. D. Jones & Sons Com- 
pany, the Norton Company and Jos. 
J. Plank & Co. 

The other exhibits shown are those 
of the Electric Steel Foundry Co., 
Columbia Steel Corporation, Pa- 
cific Coast subsidiary of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation; the Western 
Gear Works and its affiliated organ- 
ization, the Pacific Gear & Tool 
Works; the Bagley & Sewall Com- 
pany; the Foxboro Company; Oli- 
ver United Filter Co.; Morden Ma- 
chines Co.; Edgar Brothers Co., and 
the Chromium Corporation of 


America. The exhibits by makers 
of equipment and supplies added 


much to the success of the Interna- 
tional TAPPI Convention. 





M. C. BURRELL PASSES AWAY 


M. C. Burrell, vice-president and 
general manager of the Orr Felt & 
Blanket Company of Piqua, Ohio, 
died on October 10th. Mr. Burrell 
had been in ill health since con- 
tracting pneumonia last December. 
During his many years with the Orr 
company, Mr. Burrell made a num- 
ber of trips to the Pacific Coast and 
built up a wide circle of friends in 
the Western mills. 





CHARLES MYERS DIES 


Charles Myers, formerly manager 
of the Fibreboard Products mill at 
Port Angeles, Washington, died of 
pneumonia October 4th at Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Mr. Myers managed the Port An- 
geles plant from 1919 to 1931, leav- 
ing to become a farmer near Mun- 
cie, Indiana, where he had pur- 
chased a large tract of land. 





DAHLGREN VACATIONS 

Ernest Dahlgren, construction 
foreman for the Rainier Pulp & Pa- 
per Company at Shelton, Washing- 
ton, left on a three weeks’ vacation 
the middle of September, starting 
out for Chicago in his new car. 


TASMANIAN NEWSPRINT 
DEVELOPMENT 


Two of the most interested visi- 
tors at the Portland convention of 
TAPPI were Louis R. Benjamin, 
technical advisor and superintend- 
ent in Tasmania, and J. L. Somer- 
ville, both of the Derwent Valley 
Paper Co., Ltd., Hobart, Tasmania. 
This firm is a subsidiary of the 
Herald & Weekly Times, Ltd., Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Following labor- 
atory tests it was decided that com- 
mercial tests would be required be- 
fore starting construction of a news- 
print mill to utilize Tasmanian 
hardwood. The wood selected as 
the most suitable is Eucalyptus re- 
gnans, 600,000 feet of which was 
shipped to Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean 
Falls, B.C., where tests on a com- 
mercial scale have been satisfac- 
torily concluded and the decision 
reached that the wood will make a 
suitable newsprint for use in Au- 
stralia. Mr. Benjamin and Mr. Som- 
erville are now visiting plants in the 
South and East, getting data on 
methods and equipment. 





J. SCHEUERMAN ON WEST 
COAST 


Among those present at the TA 
PPI International Convention held 
at Portland, Oregon, last month was 
the Mid-West Representative of the 
Cameron Machine Company, Mr. 
Joseph Scheuerman. His visit to 
the convention, was a prelude to a 
sales trip that will take him up and 
down the West Coast, giving him 
the opportunity to pass along to his 
many friends in the industry the 
news of the latest developments in 
slitting and roll-winding equipment. 

Mr. Scheuerman will spread the 
word of the big 310-inch wide wind- 
er which the Cameron Machine 
Company of Canada, Ltd., is ship- 
ping to England about the end of 
September for Edward Lloyd, Ltd. 
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FRANCIS VISITS COAST 


Attending the TAPPI convention 
in September and then calling on all 
the pulp and paper mills from Brit- 
ish Columbia to Los Angeles, Arth- 
ur F. Francis, in charge of paper 
mill sales for the Chromium Corpor- 
ation of America, had an unusually 
busy trip. 

Mr. Francis reported that chrom- 
ium plating is being widely adopted 
by the industry for preventing cor- 
rosion and reducing friction on an 
ever increasing number and variety 
of machines. 





SUMNER SELLS PULP 

MACHINERY 
The Sumner Iron Works of 
Everett, Washington, shipped early 
in October a Norman chip’ duster 
and an 84-inch chipper to the Ore- 
gon Pulp & Paper Company at 
Salem, Oregon. A 96-inch cut-off 
saw was shipped to the Hawley Pulp 
& Paper Company at Oregon City, 
Oregon. 

Sumner are now building two 84- 
inch chippers for the wood room of 
Pacific Mills Limited at Ocean Falls, 
B.S. 

A Norman chip duster was re- 
cently purchased by a pulp mill in 
Norway. 

Work is about completed on the 
log haul, hog, transfer tables, slash- 
er and heavier conveyors for the 
new wood mill of the Washington 
Pulp & Paper Corporation at Port 
Angeles, Washington. 





Additional copies of the souvenir 
program of the TAPPI convention 
held in Portland, Oregon, Septem- 
ber 9th to 13th, are available at 15 
cents per copy. Address Walter S. 
Hodges, secretary-treasurer of the 
Pacific Section of TAPPI, 2860 
Northwest Front Avenue, Portland. 
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T-R-A-D-E * T-A-L-K 


of those who sell paper in the western states 


ZELLERBACH SERVICE 
RECORDS 

The only man in the entire large 
organization of the Zellerbach Pa- 
per Co. to wear a 40-year service pin 
today is Alma C. Lambert, salesman 
at the firm’s Salt Lake office, and 
this emblem was bestowed upon Mr. 
Lambert at a recent ceremony. Mr. 
Lambert went to work for the com- 
pany in 1894. 

At the same ceremony a 35-year 
pin was given his brother, William 
G. Lambert, manager of the Salt 
Lake office and a 30-year pin to 
Theodore A. Schoenfeld, also a 
salesman at Salt Lake. 





HUGHES MARRIES 


Dick Hughes, a popular sales- 
man of the Zellerbach Paper Co. 
at Sacramento, recently returned to 
his former stamping grounds at 
Spokane and took unto himself a 
bride. 





PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Ernest Van Es, former manager 
of the accounting and auditing de- 
partment of the San Francisco divi- 
sion of the Zellerbach Paper Co., 
has been transferred to Seattle as 
manager of operations and person- 
nel at the firm’s division office 
there. He succeeds Pat Murphy, 
who goes to the sales department. 
Barron Atkins of the Zellerbach’s 
headquarters arcounting staff at San 
Francisco, succeeds Mr. Van Es as 
head of the accounting department 
of the San Francisco division. 

Ray Callison has been transferred 
by the Zellerbach Paper Co. from 
San Francisco to become manager 
of the credit department of the Se- 
attle division and he made the pro- 
motion as occasion to get married 
and took his bride north. 





Ben Levison, San Francisco, pa- 
per mill representative, was in Los 
Angeles recently for a week’s visit. 
Ben says he thinks business in the 
San Francisco territory is in a far 
more healthy and substantial state 
than it was a year ago and he credits 
this to the cooperation displayed by 
the paper trade members. 


++ + + 


MINIMUM MARK-UP UNDER 
PAPER DISTRIBUTOR CODE 
EXTENDED TO JAN. 31 

Extension until January 31, 1935, 
of the order requiring a minimum 
mark-up over replacement cost in 
all sales of merchandise of the pa- 
per distributing trade and extension 
of thespecified scale of mark-up, was 
announced by the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Board. 

This order expired on October 1, 
but was renewed and extended to 
give full opportunity to collect data 
on its operation. 

The Board was informed that 
“operations under the replacement 
cost and allowance for wages of 
labor have not led to increased 
prices”, and that “operations under 
the replacement cost provision have 
resulted in orderly marketings of 
speculative stocks of paper accumu- 
lated during 1933, and have stabil- 
ized paper mill operations by dis- 
couraging speculative buying during 
the summer just passed.” 





GENERAL HAS NEW SAMPLES 

Harry D. Bean, general manager 
of the General Paper Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has been busy revising the 
General’s sample cabinets in their 
San Francisco and Oakland office 
territories. Distinctive new sample 
folders are being put out and they 
are printed in red and black, pylon 
designed, so they can readily be 
told from the samples of the other 
houses. They fold at the bottom 
instead of at the side. 





DON INGRAM BACK FROM 
OIL FIELDS 

Donald Ingram of the Ingram 
Paper Co., Los Angeles, returned 
recently from a trip to Texas, where 
he went with his father, combining 
business and pleasure. During their 
stay they visited the Texas oil fields, 
where the Ingrams have extensive 
holdings. 





FRENCH VACATIONS AT 
CATALINA 
Oliver French of the Fred H. 
French Paper Co., Los Angeles, 
spent three weeks during August 
and September at Santa Catalina 
Island with his family. 


BERT REYNOLDS ORGANIZ.- 

ING L. A. PAPER TRADE 

B. W. Reynolds is busy at work 
in his new offices in the Higgins 
building, Los Angeles, functioning 
as secretary of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Trading Area Sub-Commit- 
tee, of the Code Authority for the 
Paper Distributing Trade, and ac- 
cording to reports in the trade, he 
is doing a good job of holding 
things in line in a difficult territory. 

S. J. Coffman, who formerly 
handled trade association affairs in 
Los Angeles, is director of the 
Printing Paper Credit Bureau, in 
adjoining offices. 





WALLY MOORE BACK IN L. A. 

Wally Moore, Los Angeles repre- 
sentative of the Milwaukee Lace Pa- 
per Co., is back on the job after a 
vacation at Lake Arrowhead and a 
trip to San Francisco. 





GORDON MURPHY RANCHES 
IN MONTANA 

Gordon Murphy, head of the fine 
paper department of the Zellerbach 
Paper Co., Los Angeles, returned at 
the end of August after an absence 
of a month, which he spent with 
friends on their ranch in Montana. 
While there he acquired a coat of 
tan that has caused a wave of envy 
and admiration among his South- 
ern California friends. 





EARL CRAVER ILL 

Frank Gladden of the New York 
office of the Continental Bag & 
Paper Co. is in Los Angeles looking 
after the business of the company 
while their Southern California man, 
Earl Craver, is ill. Mr. Craver is at 
present in El Paso recovering. Mr. 
Gladden is making his headquarters 
at Johnson, Carvel & Murphy. 





VISITS NORTHWEST 
T. J. Finerty, wrapping paper 
sales manager at the San Francisco 
headquarters of the Zellerbach Pa- 
per Co., was on a trip through the 
Northwest in October. 





Alfred Srere, president of the 
Miami Valley Coated Paper Co., is 
now in Los Angeles, visiting with his 


father, who has been ill. 
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ARTHUR TOWNE PROMOTED 


Announcement has just been 
made by James K. Moffitt, presi- 
dent of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
that the board of directors has ap- 
pointed Arthur W. Towne manager 
of the San Francisco division, the 
parent house of the large coastwide 
chain of paper merchants. Estab- 
lished in San Francisco in 1855, the 
company is a true pioneer in the 
wholesaling trade, and Arthur W. 
Towne is a representative of the 
third generation in its active man- 
agement, his grandfather, J. W. 
Towne, having been associated with 
James Moffitt and Francis Blake, 
the founders, and his father, A. G. 
Towne, having served as head of the 
company prior to his retirement 
from business and death, several 
years ago. His brother, James W. 
Towne, is first vice president of the 
corporation. 

Arthur Towne’s experience in the 
paper business began shortly after 
his graduation from the University 
of California in 1916. With the 
entry of the United States into the 
world war, he attended the first of- 
ficers training camp and was com- 
missioned Second Lieutenant in the 
Coast Artillery Corps. Of his two 
years service in the army, six months 
were spent in France with the 67th 
Artillery, C. A. C. 

After the war he re-entered the 
paper business, devoting his energies 
to the selling and advertising ac- 
tivities of the company. Always a 
believer in sound business co-oper- 
ation, Mr. Towne has _ interested 


himself in the affairs of the Na- 


tional Paper Trade Association and 
the Pacific States Paper Trade As- 
sociation. He served as president of 
the Pacific States body last year, 
presiding over the annual conven- 
tion held last May at Del Monte, 
Cal., and as director of the National 
Association, represented the coast at 
the fall meeting at Chicago and the 
annual meeting held in New York 
in February. Code activities have 
also occupied much of his attention 
and during the organization period 
Mr. Towne acted as vice chairman 
of the Pacific States Regional Com- 
mittee of the Paper Distributing 
Trade. 

In commenting on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Towne as manager of 
the San Francisco division, O. W. 
Mielke, under whose direction as 
general manager the merchandising 
activities of the corporation center, 
emphasized Mr. Towne’s experience 
and background in the paper busi- 
ness, pointing out that his qualifica- 
tions include not only a valuable 
knowledge of the business, but in 
addition a wide acquaintance 
throughout the printing and paper 
trade. 





TIM O’KEEFE GETS TWINS 


Tim F. O’Keefe of the Sierra Pa- 
per Co., Los Angeles, became the 
proud parents of twins, a boy and a 
girl, on September 5. Friends claim 
he should have passed out two 
cigars to each, instead of one, but 
Tim maintained the overhead was 
high enough already. The twins 
had not been named at the time of 
writing. This arrival makes a total 
of three children in the younger 
O’Keefe family, the first one being 
a girl. 





BOB TOWN TO ENTER 
PAPER BUSINESS 

Robert Town, son of R. B. Town 
of the Buel-Town Paper Co., San 
Diego, will graduate from Stanford 
University this fall, and will follow 
his father’s lead in the paper busi- 
ness. Last summer he went out on 
the road pinch hitting for one of 
the salesmen, and made a very 
creditable showing, which augurs 
well for his future in the business. 





CLARK TAKES SIERRA TRIP 


R. C. Clark—otherwise known as 


“Budge”—general sales manager 
for the Zellerbach Paper Co. in 
Los Angeles, put in a delightful va- 
cation last month in the high Si- 
erras, which included a visit to 
Yosemite and a bit of fishing in the 
mountain streams. 


L. A. PAPER TRADE HOPES 
FOR STABILIZATION 


The paper trade in Los Angeles 
and surrounding Southern Califor- 
nia territory, is moving steadily to- 
ward more stabilized price condi- 
tions, after a long period of unset- 
tled market conditions. 

Los Angeles has always been one 
of the weak spots on the Coast, as 
far as prices have been concerned, 
and the working out of this problem 
will do much to relieve the situation 
in this territory. 

A method of control has just 
been adopted which, if carried out 
thoroughly, should end many of the 
difficulties formerly encountered in 
efforts toward stabilization. Penal- 
ties for violation of the trade prac- 
tice rules have been agreed upon, 
with the backing of the code au- 
thority, which will make it expensive 
for recalcitrant companies. 

If the new procedure works out 
as well as expected, the market will 
likely be strengthened enough to 
permit jobbers to do business on a 
profit basis. 





W. F. Bromley, vice-president of 
the Hammermill Paper Co. of Erie, 
Pa., was on the coast this summer 
with his wife and spent consider- 
able time at the firm’s mill at Ho- 
quiam. 





GUS JOHNSON BACK IN THE 
GAME 


August Johnson, well known pa- 
per man who formerly represented 
the Everett Pulp & Paper Co., has 
opened offices in the Welch build- 
ing, rooms 300 and 301, at 244 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco. 

He recently returned from an 
eastern trip, and it is understood he 
now represents the following com- 
panies, among others, for the entire 
Coast territory west of Denver: 
Fitchburg Paper Co. of Fitchburg, 
Mass., makers of uncoated book and 
label paper; Champion-International 
Paper Co. of Lawrence, Mass., 
manufacturers of high grade coated 
book and coated specialties; New 
York & Pennsylvania Paper Co., 
imitation press boards and special- 
ties; United States Envelope Co., 
Kellogg Division, school supplies, 
tablets, composition books and com- 
mercial stationery. 





DUNN RECOVERS 
H. Arthur Dunn, San Francisco, 
secretary of the Pacific States Paper 
Trade Association, has returned to 
his office after a serious illness. 


























A. H. HOOKER, JR., RECOVER- 
ING FROM ACCIDENT 


Albert H. Hooker, Jr., sales man- 
ager of the Hooker Electrochemical 
Company in Tacoma, is receiving his 
many friends at home these days 
while he recovers from an unfor- 
tunate accident which occurred Au- 
. gust 18th while he was attending 
the Reserve Officers Training Camp 
at Monterey with the 302nd chemi- 
cal warfare regiment. 
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Al missed the TAPPI convention 
because an old-time cavalry horse 
got the best of him. The wily horse 
apparently determined to find out by 
frantically bucking, whether Al was 
a cavalry officer or a major in the 
chemical warfare service. They dis- 
covered they couldn’t get along to- 
gether, and Al went to the hospital 
with several torn ligaments remain- 
ing for a month before returning to 
Tacoma to further recuperate. 


While still in the hospital the 
TAPPI convention convened and Al 
wired that he had an unusual alibi 
for not being present as he would 
like to be, the reason being that he 
had tried to impersonate a cavalry 
trooper but had failed miserably in 
fooling the horse. His telegram was 
read at the Wednesday luncheon 
and TAPPI president, Clark Heri- 
tage, said that everybody was sorry 
Al wasn’t present to enjoy the suc- 
cessful convention, and all wished 
him a speedy recovery. 





S. G. Wilson of the Pacific Coast 
Paper Mills has moved his Los An- 
geles office from the Bradbury 
Building to 1342 Produce St., where 
they now have their own warehouse 
space and carry their complete line 
in stock. 





Pacific Section 


Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry. 
Seattle, Washington. 


Dear Mr, Scott: 


section of the country publicity. 


With best regards I remain, 





Technical Association 


of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


122 East 42Np STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Aittention: Mr. Harlan Scott, Editor. 


I wish to thank you and your associates for the interest you have 
shown, and the aid you have given me in the past few months in the 
planning of the program of the TAPPI convention. Your publication 
certainly has done great work in inducing attendance, and giving this 


I also wish to thank you for the loan of the many cuts of pulp and 
paper mills of the West Coast which we used in our official program 


Very truly yours, 
Signed: H. ROBERT HEUER, 


Convention Chairman. 


Longview, Washington. 
September /8th, 1934. 














POWELL RIVER BUILDS DAM 


Powell River Company is now en- 
gaged in a $175,000 project to con- 
trol the flow of water into the Gor- 
don Pasha watershed, source of 
most of the newsprint mills’ water- 
power. 

Preliminary work on the rock- 
filled crib dam on Horseshoe Lake, 
which has been in progress several 
weeks, is now completed and actual 
construction of the foundation has 
been commenced, according to Stu- 
art Cameron Construction Com- 
pany, contractors for the job. The 
dam will be ready in six months be- 
fore the run of the spring freshets. 

When completed the dam will be 
750 feet long and 40 feet high. For- 
ty men are now working on the 
project. 

This construction program is en- 
tirely separate from the Powell Riv- 
er Company’s mill improvement 
which in itself will cost several hun- 


dred thousand dollars. 





PULP ENGINEERS TAKE TO 
AIR 


In a checkup to see if they had 
missed any part of the Olympic 
Peninsula on their frequent camp- 
ing trips, Bob Pollock and John Kie- 
ly of the Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., 
recently took a two and a half-hour 
airplane trip over the rugged Olym- 
pic Range. Kiely recorded the speedy 
jaunt by taking moving pictures as 
the plane skimmed the mountain 
tops. 





Andrew Christ, Jr., president of 
the Western Waxed Paper Com- 
pany, recently spent some time at 
the Portland, Oregon, plant. Mr. 
Christ makes his home at Oakland. 





BILL McGINNIS’ FATHER DIES 


James McGinnis of Appleton, 
father of William McGinnis of the 
Pacific Coast Supply Company in 
Portland, died at his home late in 
August. 

Mr. McGinnis was well known in 
the paper industry of Wisconsin as 
he had been connected with the pro- 
duction of paper all his life and for 
many years was general superintend- 
ent of the Patten Paper Company, 
retiring in 1926. His association with 
the Patten company lasted thirty- 
six years. 

A large delegation of employees 
from the Patten Paper Company, to- 
gether with many prominent ex- 
ecutives of the industry in Wiscon- 
sin, attended the funeral. Bill Mc- 
Ginnis flew East to see his father 
during his last illness. 
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PAPER IMPORT COMMITTEE WATCHFUL 


An extended investigation by representatives of the 
Import Committee of the American Paper Industry of 
importations of dutiable printing papers from Canada 
indicates that customs officials are now exercising the 
greatest care to prevent the admittance of such papers 
improperly as duty free standard newsprint. All paper 
in recognized poster shades is being clasified for duty 
whether in sheets or rolls, and colored newsprint of 
newsprint quality is classified for duty when imported 
in sheets; such paper imported in jumbo rolls is ad- 
mitted only upon issuance of bonds to cover a dump- 
ing duty. Canary news is classified for duty in either 
sheet or roll form. Importers have tried to secure free 
admission of all such papers as standard newsprint, but 
data, provided by the Import Committee assisted cus- 
toms officials in determining the proper classification. 


As the result of representations by the Import Com- 
mittee, Treasury Department officials have called for 
an investigation in Japan of the situation involving 
paper napkins which are being offered at exceedingly 
low prices. 

Large quantities of screening board imported from 
Canada are under investigation to determine the proper 
classification. Fifteen carloads imported at Milwaukee 
are claimed by the importer to be dutiable at 20 per cent 
as test container board, and not dutiable as paper board, 
on which, owing to Canadian regulations, the duty 
would be 39 per cent. The same problem is involved 
in fifteen shipments at Sault Ste. Marie. Paper board 
imported at Cleveland and Buffalo is being classified 
for duty as vat lined board, at 30 per cent, and not ad- 
mitted at the 10 per cnet rate for unprocessed paper- 
board. 

Importers have abandoned cases which they had pro- 
tested to the customs court, in which they had claimed 
lower rates of duty when those levied on overlay paper, 


embossed fibre board, drawing board, and lampshade . 


board. 





AUGUST NEWSPRINT IMPORTS 


Imports of newsprint for the month of August, 1934, 
reached 171,389 tons, having a value of $5;954,533. Of 
this total Canada supplied 153,034 tons with a value 
of $5,404,284. Newfoundland came next as a sup- 
plier of newsprint for American newspapers, furnishing 
6,404 tons, having a value of $215,423. 

Sweden’s shipments of newsprint to this country 
during August amounted to 6,158 tons with a value 
of $176,017. 

Finland shipped us 4,263 tons, worth $110,937. 

Germany sent over 277 tons with a value of $7,814. 

The Pacific Coast, including Hawaii, received in 
August some 11,225 tons of foreign newsprint worth 
$354,623. Imports by Pacific Coast customs districts 
follow: 

August Pacific Coast Newsprint Imports 
Customs District Value 
San Diego $ 12,615 
Los Angeles 72,029 
San Francisco 151,956 
Washington 110,621 
Hawaii 7,302 


Tons 
465 














Total 11,225 $354,623 
August Pacific Coast newsprint imports increased 


over those of May which were 9,107, having a total 
value of $302,346. 


Unie 
your — 
MILL 


SUPERINTENDENT’S hands! 


UT COSTS! Cut Costs! the order of the 

day. With wages up .. . hours down... 
how? Not with obsolete equipment whose 
annual cost of operation has been increased 
steadily. For obsolescence ties your superin- 
tendent’s hands . .. prevents him from re- 
ducing those high production costs that rep- 
resent the difference between red and black 
on your ledgers. 


Let him start in the beater room with a new 
Jones Multibeater. It will do more work at 
less cost than your other beaters by faster 
and better beating with less power. It is a 
handy and flexible unit which will allow you 
control over a wide range of papers using 
the same tackle. 


You will be agreeably surprised to see its 
fast circulation allowing no lodgments and 
mixing quickly. It dumps fast and clean 
without raking. It is ruggedly designed and 
constructed but operates with featherlike 
control maintaining settings to thousandths 
of an inch, which accounts for its 60% in- 
crease in efficiency over regular beaters. 
Maintenance is low and man hours are re- 
duced considerably, particularly if you are 
interested in our automatic beating control. 


If you are interested in reducing beater room 
operating costs —and what mill executive 
isn’t? —why not let us give you complete 
facts as to how the Multibeater will cut costs 
and pay for itself in a short period? Your 
inquiry will imply no obligation. 


Pacific Coast Supply Co. 


Seatthe—Portland—San Francisco 


Exclusive Pacific Coast Representative for the 
entire line of paper mill products made by 





A name that has won a world-wide reputation 
through 75 years devoted to paper-making progress 
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DERMATITIS—CAUSE AND REMEDY 
By Dr. L. H. Frechtling 
The Champion Coated Paper Co. 

One of our correspondents wants to know what can 
be done to prevent the dermatitis which is so often 
found with machine room workers. It has been vari- 
ously named in different communities. Some call it 
“to rot” others “water rot”. Your own men have an 
entirely different name for it, but the cause and the 
results are always the same. 

The condition is a true dermatitis, inflammation of 
the skin—resulting from the feet being damp or wet 
over a considerable period of time. This moisture soft- 
ens the outer horny protective layer of the skin, and 
makes it a comparative easy barrier for infection to 
pass. This often happens, making it red and inflamed, 
hot to touch and painful, localized swelling goes on 
to the formation of pus in the deeper tissues of the 
feet. Most often the site of infection is between the 
fourth and fifth toes. 

Now for a preventative treatment—Workers who are 
employed at jobs where their feet are likely to get wet 
should carefully bathe and dry their feet following 
the completion of each shift. Following the drying of 
the feet, especially between the toes, dust them lightly 
with talcum powder, zinc stearate, Fuller’s earth or even 
corn starch. The idea being to absorb the remaining 
moisture. 

Shoes should be worn as a safety measure regardless 
of how much dampness may exist. In case where local- 
ized infection as described above occurs, the case should 
be referred to a capable surgeon as the dangers not only 
to limb, but to life itself, are great. 

Proper drainage about the machine and in the pits 
will do much to lessen the dangers of this form of 
dermatitis of the feet. 





GROUNDING PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 

Ben Rogers of Bird & Son writes the National 
Safety Council that there is a difference of opinion 
on the conclusion reached by the Electric Light and 
Power Group of the Massachusetts Safety Council in 
reference to grounding portable electric tools. The 
entire situation reverts to Section 906, pages 134 and 
135, of the National Electric Code which covers the 
case. 

Bird & Son realize the importance of grounding 
portable equipment and have decided on a program 
which when carried out will make it safe to use port- 
able tools. It is proposed to start by protecting port- 
ables used in steam boilers, at the wet-ends of paper 
machines, and on printing presses. 

Plugs and receptacles, equipped with one lead to 
ground, shall be installed. In co-operation with build- 
ers of this type of equipment, a non-breakable plug 
of light-weight construction, yet possessing high tensile 
strength, has been developed, which meets with the 
approval of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 





A NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC THRUSTOR 

A number of improvements in the G-E Thrustor, 
a self-contained combination of motor-driven centri- 
fugal pump, oil chamber, and piston that produces 
a smooth straight-line thrust through a definite length 
of stroke especially suitable for the operation of clutch- 
es, brakes, valves, doors, etc., have been announced by 
the General Electric Company. 

The new line of Thrustors consists of a complete 
range of standard models providing 10 combinations of 
thrust and stroke ratings varying from 50 to 3200 
pounds thrust and from 2 to 16 inches stroke. 





Two Kernels 
In This Nut 


Certainly Orr weaves fine felts but 
so do Orr’s competitors. Paper mill 
felts have to be good or they are 
no good. 


Rather than emphasize quality, 
Orr would stress the importance of 
adopting the felt that will best meet 
the need—and there is such a felt. 


Avoid the felt that is just about 
right. Consult your Orr representa- 
tive and betwen the two of you, 
settle on the felt that is exactly 
right. 


That is one of the kernels in the 
nut. The other is the precautions 
you take lest your felts be injured 
on the machine or during washups. 


An Orr representative would be 
glad to call; or write to the 


ORR FELT and 


BLANKET COMPANY 
PIQUA, OHIO 


Pacific Coast Representative: GEO. S. MEDDIS 
1650 No. Point St., San Francisco, Calif. 


\ . 
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